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Introduction: Unlocking Scholarship 


In today’s rapidly changing world of information and communications 
technology (ICT), openness is transforming how knowledge is created and 
shared. The potential for unrestricted global circulation of groundbreaking 
new ideas and discoveries represents one of the most valuable opportunities for 
our digital future. Billions of people have internet-connected devices with the 
capacity to instantly retrieve a vast wealth of material online, offering practically 
limitless possibilities for access to information and data—provided it is readily 
findable and freely available. 

This book provides an overview of key issues, directions, and priorities for 
open scholarship at a time when its principles are being almost universally 
accepted as a paradigm-shifting advance in the production and dissemination of 
knowledge, but when in practice it is facing multiple impediments to successful 
adoption. Open scholarship in the humanities and sciences is driven by the 
same fundamental principles, so any discussion of humanities needs to be set 
within the overall open scholarship movement. However, there are significant 
differences in approach, implementation, and potential benefits in the two 
arenas. 

Open scholarship, from its historical origins to the present, is examined here 
with a particular emphasis on the humanities. Also referred to as open knowledge 
or open research, open scholarship “encompasses open access, open data, open 
science, open educational resources, and all other forms of openness in the 
scholarly and research environment,’ using digital formats, tools, standards, 
and infrastructures.' The open scholarship movement seeks to reshape long- 
standing traditions of scholarly communication by encouraging more accessible, 
participatory, interactive, ethical, and transparent approaches, and to involve far 
wider and more diverse publics.” Aligned with broader open society initiatives 
in government, education, health, justice, and many other fields, a central 
tenet of open scholarship is its call for more equitable and inclusive societies. 
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By enhancing public engagement with academic research through knowledge 
translation, it aims to “foster a culture of greater scientific education and 
literacy,’ strengthen national and international collaboration, and enrich the 
lives and livelihoods of people everywhere.* 

The conventional model of scholarly communication reinforced the authority 
of printed documents, with a well-established publishing paradigm that validated 
new knowledge—not only controlling and managing its flow but also limiting its 
readership. Open scholarship challenged this model, transforming it from being 
closed and print-centric to open and network driven.° It embraced the sharing 
of outputs and data. The aim was to unlock the doors that traditionally kept 
knowledge hidden from public view and to make findings more discoverable 
and usable among researchers, organizations, and the community for maximum 
value and impact.° Over the past two decades of continuous digital innovation, 
open scholarship has changed how research is conducted and communicated. 
The movement has gained significant momentum, accelerating dramatically in 
recent years with the support of universities, governments, funders, publishers, 
libraries, the ICT sector, and the public. 

There are many motives for openness, such as improving academic publishing 
arrangements for more responsive and cost-effective dissemination of research, 
pooling expertise to find solutions to global problems and for sustainable 
development, ensuring better accountability and equity in research, and 
transitioning to fully digital publication and data-sharing platforms.’ Crucially, 
in an era of ever-growing reliance on online information in daily life, extending 
the audience for scholarly communication into the public domain and offering 
trusted perspectives and proven evidence are essential for countering fake news 
and other contemporary “crises of misinformation.”® 

The initial focus of the open scholarship movement in the early years of 
the twenty-first century was on unrestricted open access (OA) to published 
resources—not requiring user payment, uninhibited by copyright constraints, 
and with few licensing limitations for reuse, but, importantly, continuing 
to provide clear authorship attribution. In what was a radical departure, its 
proponents championed principles of free and unimpeded public utilization of 
the results of academic inquiry “to remove barriers to all legitimate scholarly 
uses for scholarly literature”? Research findings and data can now be published 
or made available online through a wide array of OA journals and institutional 
repositories rather than being hidden behind restrictive publication paywalls, 
increasing their reach and relevance. Yet the focus of open scholarship has 
expanded over time and today covers much more than just OA to publications 
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or final outputs. The concept of open scholarship includes making research data 
and metadata more visible and openly obtainable for use and reuse. In addition 
to storing or archiving of data by a researcher for their own or an organization's 
primary use, open data allows free access for secondary analysis, verification, 
and authentication, and serves as a basis for further research and development.” 
The emerging vision for open scholarship is even broader, foreseeing “a fully 
interconnected global scholarly ecosystem” with a “wide variety of open 
publishing models, underpinned by linked, well curated, interoperable software, 
data and research articles"! comprising “the entire process of scholarship,’ 
including “grant proposals, data, software, educational materials and methods, 
and research evaluation?" Achieving these goals will require infrastructure 
to link open collections and archives, digital libraries, data repositories, and 
educational resources, and implementing open licenses, access policies, and 
open peer review, among other approaches'*—so that research is as discoverable, 
accessible, reusable, transparent, and sustainable (DARTS) as possible." 

Numerous government and nongovernmental organizations are expediting 
the worldwide transition to open scholarship. National and international 
policy directives have affirmed the importance of presenting research outputs 
in findable, accessible, interoperable, and reusable (FAIR) ways, and with data 
made more easily available to “connect academics with one another and the 
communities they serve”! The higher education and research sector is under 
pressure to take responsibility for enabling openness in knowledge production 
and distribution at all stakeholder levels. Universities are slowly moving toward 
a future where universal access to research is a core principle. Countless other 
participants—particularly funding agencies—have now also introduced open 
policies, with these forming part of their grant conditions. Fundamentally, open 
scholarship supports the democratization of the digital environment by inviting 
greater engagement between the producers and users of research.’* It emphasizes 
civic participation and co-construction of knowledge to foster collective 
intelligence, including through citizen science and citizen humanities.” Social 
scholarship, facilitated by the social web—social networking services and social 
media—can elicit such involvement and user contributions, generating new 
dialogue and critique." 

Making research as open and available as feasible, however, demands 
further major-scale, coordinated change across every part of the system, and 
many barriers currently exist. Globally, the persistent lack of equitable access 
to academic research is a widening socioeconomic divide. Open practices 


are being adopted unevenly among countries and regions, within and between 
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institutions, as well as at the individual and discipline levels.” Researchers, 
administrators, librarians, and ICT specialists are voicing concerns about 
the scarcity of appropriate infrastructure, investment, and training, and the 
limited incentives and recognition for those who do advocate openness.” 
University evaluation and ranking continue to be determined largely according 
to traditional bibliometrics, that is, through publication and citation analysis 
rather than in terms of public engagement and benefit. Current reward 
structures do not encourage open practices and often actively disincentivize 
them.” Internationally, universities and research institutions are hard-pressed 
to afford or retain OA to publicly funded research due to the increasing costs 
of digital scholarship.” A clear gap is present between policy commitment to 
open scholarship and its successful implementation, as evidenced by a range of 
measures, including irregular uptake of open publishing models.” 

The success of open scholarship initiatives will depend on building further 
international commitment and advocating common values and practical actions 
to overcome these and other obstacles. There is an urgent need for partnership 
and cooperation between all stakeholders to address multilevel barriers to 
policy alignment and application of open scholarship—across university 
faculties and with funders, government agencies, peak bodies, civic groups, and 
industry to attend to institutional, technical, financial, and legal problems in the 
implementation, sustainability, and effectiveness of open practices. 

In view of the notable emphasis on open scholarship in the sciences to 
date, moves have been underway to specifically promote openness in the 
humanities—increasingly referred to as the open humanities.” This book 
identifies key opportunities and challenges for open scholarship with a focus 
on the humanities, showing why and how the global research community must 
work together more effectively for meaningful change. When considered from 
the perspective of the humanities, social and equity issues come to the fore. Many 
aspects of open scholarship described in this book apply across disciplines, but 
the humanities are particularly well positioned to address issues of diversity and 
inclusion, which is a framing theme throughout. Because of the slower uptake of 
open practices, there are also real opportunities for humanities research to reach 
wider audiences for greater influence and impact.” 

Chapter 1 gives a wide-ranging overview of the broader historical context 
in which open scholarship has emerged, reflecting on the history of scholarly 
communication, beginning with the first libraries of the ancient world. Topics 
covered include the role of new technology in the dissemination of knowledge, 
the establishment of learned societies and academic journals, the introduction 
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of commercial academic publishing models, and changing copyright 
regulation, leading to the emergence of the open scholarship movement and 
OA publishing. 

Chapter 2 begins by reviewing the foundational policy statements and 
declarations calling for OA to research publications and data—global calls that 
challenged a model of scholarly communication dominated by the commercial 
publishing sector. The text then traces the changes that have occurred over the 
past two decades, showing the shifting focus from providing access to research 
literature toward more progressive calls for the implementation of FAIR 
principles for the open dissemination of all types of research and data. 

Chapter 3 explores barriers to implementing open scholarship. The 
discussion opens with overarching sociocultural and equity concerns that 
existing digital divides are being reinforced or widened. It then turns to 
current issues in the university context, focusing on institutional and systemic 
obstacles, which include the complexity of the academic system, shortage of 
incentives, insufficient training, the fragmented and siloed nature of some open 
initiatives, limited advocacy for change, and lack of dialogue and collaboration, 
together with ongoing issues around intellectual property and copyright that 
have slowed the uptake of open solutions. The chapter illustrates the roles that 
stakeholders, from individuals to institutions, can play in overcoming these 
barriers. 

Chapter 4 focuses on key issues for humanities open scholarship. It describes 
how humanities disciplines broadly differ from those of the sciences in terms of 
the way scholarship is conducted, how outputs are rated and valued, and in their 
philosophies and approaches to knowledge. Recognizing that open humanities 
is frequently subsumed under open science, the discussion investigates multiple 
factors that have contributed to the slower development and uptake of openness 
in the humanities, many of them stemming from the transposition of science- 
based conventions and measures directly to the humanities where they may be 
less appropriate. The chapter explores the different traditions of collaboration 
and publication in the “two cultures” and how these also influence levels of 
motivation and investment in open resources and practices. Another point of 
difference is in the nature of data and their management. The final sections focus 
on the development of humanities research infrastructure and on social and 
community-based forms of knowledge creation. 

Chapter 5 investigates ways to give greater recognition to the societal impact 
and benefit of research in addition to conventional performance and ranking 


metrics that have limited the uptake of open scholarship. Universities continue 
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to place a high value on encouraging publications in prestigious journals and 
books that are assessed and judged using traditional bibliometric indicators. 
The discussion critiques universities’ established approaches to measuring 
academic performance and considers drivers for change. Topics covered include 
the use of altmetrics and open peer review. Diversification of modes of research 
assessment, including involving community stakeholders and end users, may 
offer new means for universities to evaluate the effectiveness of research and 


scholarly communication, while encouraging them to become more open. 


Scholarly Communication from Past 
to Present 


This chapter discusses key stages in the evolution of scholarly communication. 
From the first libraries to the establishment of learned societies and their 
journals, advances in printing technologies and papermaking machines, through 
to the beginnings of copyright law and later the commercialization of academic 
publishing, this background sets the scene for the lead-up to the internet age 
and the start of the open access movement. It shows how international calls 
for open scholarship were supported through legal changes brought about by 
Creative Commons and the establishment of institutional repositories, explains 
their influence on publishers in developing open access publication models, and 
reviews understandings of the concept of openness, outlining motivations for 


open practices. 


Libraries and the Origins of Scholarly Communication 


The history of scholarly communication can be traced back thousands of years 
to the first libraries of the ancient world, including in Persian, Chinese, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman civilizations. They gathered, compiled, and organized 
information about society, documenting and sustaining human knowledge 
and heritage, and fostering learning. Responsible for preservation and access 
to their vast wealth of resources, libraries have played a vital role in enabling 
scholarship and education.’ Their collections are historical records of human 
inquiry and creativity across cultures and time, and a foundation for research 
in all disciplines, but especially for the humanities, with its focus on writing, 
languages, and history. Where they still exist, the earliest rare and fragile texts 
are invaluable protectors of the legacy of past societies.” 
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Over time, information has been preserved and passed on using different 
media and systems for collection, storage, and distribution, with new 
technologies playing a role at each stage in democratizing knowledge through 
widening access.’ A notable early collection dates from the seventh century BCE 
in Nineveh, present-day northern Iraq, when the Assyrian king Ashurbanipal 
ordered the systematic acquisition and production of thousands of cuneiform 
texts on clay and wooden tablets for his personal use and imperial purposes.‘ 
The Great Library of Alexandria, Egypt, one of the largest and a center of 
learning, established around 300 BCE, is known to have contained huge numbers 
of papyrus rolls and pioneered alphabetical ordering of its holdings. A century 
later, in the Library of Pergamum in present-day Turkey, founded around 197- 
159 BCE, manuscripts were written on parchment, which was established as a 
thriving local industry. The imperial collection of the Former Han dynasty of 
206 BCE-9 CE, often described as the first Chinese library, is the earliest known 
to have a catalog, ordered chronologically and by category for reference.* Textual 
criticism and editing initially developed as a way to systematically describe and 
order very large quantities of manuscripts and books.‘ 

Through much of their history, libraries housed a scarce, safeguarded 
resource,’ only available to the wealthy and the privileged, literate elite. Most 
collections were held privately, limiting public access, and as such represented 
power and influence. The history of public libraries dates to Roman times, but 
the Malatestiana Library in Cesena, Italy, opened in 1454, is known to have been 
the first civic library in Europe to make both secular and religious texts fully 
open to the public, and it is now the world’s oldest extant public library.* This 
was also a time of major advances in printing technology. Movable type, which 
had originated in China, was introduced to Europe with Gutenberg’s printing 
press around the mid-fifteenth century. The production of handwritten books 
by scribes in monasteries in the Middle Ages had been slow and the results not 
widely accessible, due in part to the laborious process and also low literacy rates. 
The advent of printing allowed multiple copies of scholarly works to be made 
and shared, leading to increasing circulation of knowledge, growing literacy, and 


an expanding role for libraries. 


Learned Societies and the First Journals 


Learned societies were founded in Europe in the 1300s—1600s to bring together 
scholarly communities and develop disciplines. Such societies fostered extensive 
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networks of disciplinary or professional expertise to encourage interaction and 
overcome secrecy so that their fellows could learn from and expand on each 
other’s work. Yet until at least the fifteenth century, academia mostly constituted 
a closed community, with little emphasis on reaching wider publics and, in the 
absence of copyright laws, a reluctance to share knowledge for fear of ideas being 
usurped.” It was not until the 1660s that the notion of a published journal to 
inform and update members of learned societies of new discoveries and ideas 
gained support. The Journal des Scavans and Philosophical Transactions (the 
latter the world’s longest continuously published academic journal) were both 
established in 1665." These journals of the Académie des Science in Paris and 
the Royal Society of London for Improving Natural Knowledge (now the Royal 
Society) were a means for the serial publication of letter excerpts; detailed 
accounts of original observations, experiments, and inventions; and reviews and 
summaries of recently published scholarly books. 

The Royal Society fervently argued that knowledge could only be advanced 
by the transparent and evidence-based exchange of ideas and debate for 
improved validation and understanding.” To this end, the society’s secretary 
Henry Oldenburg introduced the practice of sending submitted manuscripts to 
other scholars who could judge their quality and suitability before publication— 
later formalized as “peer review,” which has remained the norm for evaluation 
of academic articles to this day.” Oldenburg described the journal as an avenue 
for learned thinkers to “be invited and encouraged to search, try, and find out 
new things, impart their knowledge to one another, and contribute what they 
can to the Grand design of improving natural knowledge, and perfecting all 
Philosophical Arts, and Sciences.’ During the Enlightenment period, more 
learned societies and numerous universities were founded throughout Europe 
and in the Americas, with many dedicated to particular disciplines or branches 
of learning, and each producing their own journals. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, hundreds of such periodicals existed," and they soon came to be central 
to the “social contract of science” to share discoveries more widely.'® With only 
minor changes since their introduction, academic journals remain the primary 
vehicle for scholarly communication. 

The first modern copyright laws for printers and publishers were those 
introduced in England in 1710, under the Statute of Anne, named for Queen 
Anne.” These laws were aimed at promoting learning and curtailing copying 
and claiming credit for the original expression of ideas by granting individuals 
the sole right to decide and consent to whether and by whom their work could 
be printed, published, or otherwise reproduced. Also known as “An Act for the 
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Encouragement of Learning,’ this statute gave authors the right for fourteen 
years (twenty-one years for the protection of those books already in print), 
with an automatic right to a further fourteen years if still living, after which 
the work would enter the public domain.'* This had the effect of reinforcing 
author entitlements and reducing publishers’ control through a legally binding 
agreement while also assisting and regulating the spread of knowledge and 
new ideas. Ongoing development of printing techniques led to much quicker 
dissemination of information to a growing academic community. Yet even 
with advances in print technology, the high cost of paper limited the spread of 
printed works until the nineteenth century with the invention of the Fourdrinier 
machine in 1806.” By the mid-nineteenth century, the widespread use of pulp 
and papermaking machines made it relatively inexpensive to quickly produce 
large quantities of books, articles, and other publications, and paper arguably 
became “the chief industrial product of the nineteenth century?” In the process, 
highly competitive modern printing monopolies emerged. 


The Commercialization of Academic Publishing 


Increasing investment in and expansion of research capacity worldwide in the 
twentieth century following waves of industrial and technological revolution led 
ultimately to the development of modern computing and telecommunications. 
Pivotal shifts in scholarly communication occurred following the Second World 
War with the expansion of higher education,” extensive professionalization of 
research, and growth of government funding in North America and Western 
Europe in particular.” Support provided to US universities at the time was part 
of the nation’s continuing drive to be a leading world power, strengthened by 
scientific research.” In his well-known report Science: The Endless Frontier, 
Vannevar Bush, president of the Carnegie Institute, called for a substantial 
expansion of government financing.” This led to the creation of the National 
Science Foundation, which remains an independent agency for federal research 
funding and has served as a model for numerous international governments 
to build scientific capacity. Bush is also known for his speculative essay on the 
potential for an electro-optical “Memex” device and information system that 
would extend human memory, a vision that was a precursor to the development 
of hypertext.” 

With the proliferation of academic publications following the Second World 


War, learned societies and university presses were pressured to maintain a 
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balance between journal prestige and making articles widely available and 
released on time. Few such presses had been financially profitable; the majority 
were sustained by university libraries and sponsors of learned societies.” Bush 
insisted that academics be left to freely direct their own research agendas, arguing 
that curiosity-driven inquiry would give rise to unanticipated solutions and 
benefits over time.” This model, encouraging autonomy and self-governance, 
meant that university researchers were not required to have their work judged 
by policymakers or the general public.” Academic boards dominated by elite 
scholars would increasingly consider research excellence in terms of publications 
in top-tiered journals and books. 

It was in this environment that Robert Maxwell, director of the Butterworth- 
Springer company in London, saw the opportunity to change academic publishing 
into a commercial venture. He bought the company he renamed Pergamon 
Press in 1951.°° Maxwell observed that universities employed academics who 
wrote articles and books, vetted and peer-reviewed colleagues’ research, and 
served on editorial boards that oversaw the publishing process—in other words, 
much of the work in this industry was being done for free.” University libraries 
then paid to purchase the published works. While economists would consider 
this a dysfunctional market for academia, commercial publishers saw many 
opportunities. Maxwell identified the potential to take control of this market, 
opening numerous journals focused on topics of growing interest and new 
subdisciplines, and offering these through subscription to university libraries 
rather than to individuals and learned societies.*” He entertained leading foreign 
academics to secure international markets, with exclusive contracts for scholars 
to publish their work in English, thus serving a vastly larger group of consumers. 
Pergamon’s publishing became highly profitable, and its approach was soon 
copied and diversified by long-standing firms such as Elsevier, Macmillan, and 
Taylor and Francis, which either launched new journals or acquired existing 
ones from smaller publishers.” 

Copyright laws were central to the success of this commercial academic 
publishing model, giving exclusive rights to the authors of the original work for 
a limited time, or until they elected to grant their rights to another entity. This 
latter component enabled publishing companies to establish a contractual system 
whereby authors assigned exclusive rights to their work and its distribution, 
while also allowing publishers to maximize profits.** Academics today continue 
to give away their copyrights as a condition of publishing in prestigious scholarly 
outlets that certify the quality of their work, with the expectation that it will be 


disseminated to a desired audience.’ 
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Computers and the Internet 


The digital revolution of the second half of the twentieth century pointed to the 
remarkable prospect of future online global connectivity and information access. 
Universities were early adopters of computing technology, from the time of the 
first large-scale production of computers starting in the 1950s. Development 
of common programming languages and operating systems led to source code 
being readily shared.” In the late 1960s, the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
Network (ARPANET) pioneered node-to-node connectivity from one computer 
to another via a single network. With the mass production of personal computers 
from the 1970s and the development of worldwide telecommunications systems 
linked through networked infrastructure, it became possible to transmit more 
effectively over greater distances. As technology development continued, multiple 
networks were formed, supported through open protocols and standards for 
how data could be sent and received. This system of internetworking came to 
be referred to as the “internet.” Having initially been used for communication 
across a limited number of research and defense institutions in the United States, 
the development by Tim Berners-Lee in the late 1980s of the Hypertext Transfer 
Protocol and World Wide Web opened up the internet. When the Web was 
put into the public domain as an open standard by the European Organization 
for Nuclear Research (CERN) in 1993, it quickly evolved and expanded.” 
The prospect of ideas being exchanged in real time showed the potential for 
online information to reach very wide specialist and nonspecialist audiences, 
and so “allow the full technical power of the Internet to be brought to bear on 
education” The early Web endorsed openness of expression, free speech, and 
self-publishing.” This was particularly liberating for the humanities, where 
the barriers to publishing research findings, narratives, ideas, memoirs, and 
historical records had been all but insurmountable for individuals who did not 
have an established reputation in their field.“ 

The free software movement was an important precursor to and model for 
open access (OA) publishing and open scholarship.’ During the 1960s and 
1970s, almost all software was produced following principles of openness 
and collaboration, rather than commodification. But as operating systems and 
programming languages advanced, Unix and various commercial groups started 
to incorporate software into the costs of hardware products. Many of the then 
so-called hobbyists or hackers were not happy with this commercial push, and 
in 1983 computer programmer Richard Stallman launched the free software 
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movement for the sharing of source code between programmers and users. 
This included Stallman’s GNU project to produce a complete Unix-compatible 
operating system and distribute it free of charge.” The GNU manifesto outlined 
the importance and purpose of free software.* To support the movement, 
Stallman pioneered the concept of “copyleft” (from the term copyright) and 
championed the first general public licenses to preserve the legal right to use, 
study, modify, and redistribute software free of charge and without restriction.“ 
He saw this as an important social stance for freedom of information and 
emphasized the term free as in “libre” rather than “gratis’—in other words, “to 
be free” rather than “for free?“ The principles and values of free and open source 
software (OSS) have become closely linked with those of open scholarship and 
are put in practice by software communities that develop many of the advanced 
systems and tools for academics to make their work openly available.” 

Yet, just as the digital environment was potentially offering vastly improved 
access to and sharing of academic research, lucrative publishers were gaining 
increasing power and control over the purchase costs and dissemination of these 
outputs.“ From the 1970s, the price of library subscriptions to publications 
and the purchase price of books began rising above the rate of inflation. This 
continued for over thirty years, while library budgets remained relatively static.” 
Project Gutenberg, the first digital library, had been founded in 1971 to make 
e-books available to the public at little or no cost, and while it was innovative, 
very few people then had access to computers.” Most learned societies and 
university presses were unable to compete with the major international printing 
conglomerates. While some prominent institutions adopted fundraising 
strategies, smaller learned societies eventually entered into copublishing 
arrangements with the major commercial companies that provided them with 


sales, editing, and new technology services.” 


Publishing in the Digital Age 


During this crisis the OA movement started, driven by librarians’ concerns that 
commercial publishers were restricting access to scholarly publications and 
driving up costs just when digital technology was transforming possibilities for 
more affordable sharing of research outputs. The digital packages that publishers 
were introducing offered researchers instant virtual access to a much greater 
variety of literature, while also making this information more discoverable. But 
this came at a high cost for institutions. The situation was exacerbated in the late 
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1990s and early 2000s as publishers started to introduce “big deal” multiyear 
packages offering library subscriptions to a large market share of their serial 
journals, including online content, with set annual price increases.” In 1998, 
the Scholarly Publishing and Academic Resources Coalition (SPARC), an 
alliance of academic libraries and other organizations, was established to seek 
alternatives. Many were arguing that research findings should not be treated as 
a commodity to be sold but be the public property of those who pay taxes that 
support academic salaries and expenses. A range of key initiatives at this time— 
including the launch of the open source Open Journal Systems (OJS) platform 
(developed by a group of universities that founded the Public Knowledge Project 
in 1998)” and the establishment of the Open Archives Initiative (OAI) in 
1999°’—were followed by a series of major international statements from 2002 
calling for unrestricted online access to research outputs (see Chapter 2). 

Creative Commons (CC) was established in 2001 as a nonprofit organization 
providing licenses and tools to grant copyright permissions for academic and 
creative works. Since then, a choice of CC licenses has been developed for 
authors to specify how works can be used or shared, with the six most regularly 
used allowing different degrees of freedom.” The most permissive is the CC BY 
license, which gives end users all the legal prerogatives that copyright holders 
have, provided they acknowledge the creator. At the other end of the scale, the 
CC BY-NC-ND license requires that in addition to recognizing the creator, 
any free use and distribution must be for noncommercial purposes and in 
unadapted form. Creative Commons is recognized for breaking new ground by 
rethinking the institutional, practical, and legal frameworks required for works 
to be circulated more freely, countering what was perceived as an increasingly 
powerful and constraining “permission culture.”*° 

Around the same time, a range of OA publication models were being pioneered. 
What are known asthe “green” and “gold” options have become the most commonly 
used. Green—the original vision for OA—calls on authors to self-archive a version 
of their work in either a discipline-based or university institutional repository.” 
Preprints can generally be made openly available immediately, but postprints or 
author-accepted manuscripts usually have a specified embargo period." The first 
green model platform was arXiv, which began in the early 1990s as an archive for 
physics preprints.” Since then, institutional repositories have evolved to enable 
universities to offer free access to research outputs and data. They can host a wide 
variety of materials, including preprint and postprint articles, conference papers, 
theses, manuscripts, reports, course notes, and digital assets such as images and 


multimedia, as well as research data.” 
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The gold OA option allows publications to be made openly available 
immediately in their final published form. However, this typically requires authors 
or their institutions to pay the publisher article processing charges (APCs) or book 
processing charges (BPCs). While this approach can be costly, the benefit of this 
OA model is that academics can choose preferred publishers to make their research 
openly accessible. However, as publishers in turn impose subscription fees on 
universities for journal packages, this arrangement essentially results in publishers 
being paid twice.*! While initially many of the traditional publishing companies 
were wary of OA, after testing the gold model, international conglomerates saw 
the potential for this approach and are now offering OA journals alongside their 
traditional journals, thus maintaining control of the industry.” 

A further OA option, the “diamond model,” first named in 2012, requires 
no fees from the author or reader. Sometimes called “platinum,” “cooperative,” 
“noncommercial,” or referred to as the “open access commons model,’* 
publications in this category are not supported by commercial publishers. They 
tend to be more prevalent in the humanities and social sciences; as they serve 
“a fine-grained variety of generally small-scale, multilingual, and multicultural 
scholarly communities, these journals and platforms embody the concept of 
bibliodiversity’® Yet they may also generally lack the recognition and visibility 
that international publishers provide.® 


The Emergence of Open Scholarship 


Beyond the call for open and unrestricted access to scholarly outputs, the open 
scholarship movement from the start of the twenty-first century has sought 
to uphold fundamental human rights of equity and justice, contributing to 
“building a future in which research and education in every part of the world 
are that much more free to flourish?” Extending on Ernest Boyer’s foundational 
discourse around universities’ need to focus on solutions to the most pressing 
civic, social, economic, and moral problems,® openness offers a purposeful way 
for universities to bridge the gap between makers and users of research—that is, 
the “elite” academic world and civil society—through increased public exchange 
and accountability. Key elements of open scholarship explored in various ways 
throughout this book include democratization, pragmatism and transparency, 
infrastructure, measurement, and public good.” 

Open scholarship has developed in various ways and has multiple meanings 
(see Table 1.1).”! The field and its practices are multifaceted and dynamic. At 
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Table 1.1 Different Understandings of Openness 


Openness as free, 
unrestricted 
access to 
information and 
research 


Openness of 
preprints and 
gray literature 


Openness as 
freedom of 
inquiry 


Openness of 
educational 
resources 


Openness for 
preservation and 
sustainability 


Openness through 
a digital, 
networked 
environment 


Openness as 
authorship 
rights 


Openness for 
governance and 
transparency 


Openness as user 
rights 


Openness can be understood as providing free, immediate 
online access to, and largely unrestricted use of, 
information by anyone with an internet connection, 
regardless of location. This can include sharing research 
outputs and data, methods, and tools. Using findable, 
accessible, interoperative, and reusable (FAIR) principles, 
free, unhindered access can ensure that scholarly works 
reach wider audiences. 


Openness can involve OA to electronic preprint and 
postprint versions of publications, and to gray literature, 
such as government reports and reviews, that fall outside 
traditional publishing channels. 


Openness relates to rights of access to information held by 
government and publicly funded research organizations, 
allowing for public scrutiny. This entails the legal right of 
citizens to freely access any such materials unless there are 
reasonable grounds for safeguarding privacy. 


Openness encompasses the sharing of educational and 
outreach materials, making universities more engaged with 
wider society. Resources such as lecture notes, courses, and 
even textbooks can be made openly available online and 
shared with self-learners and community members. 


Openness is regarded as essential for the preservation and 
sustainability of all forms of knowledge for the global 
community. Digitization and digital collections can 
provide an enduring presence of world information and a 
foundation for further research. 


Openness is progressively viewed as a way of leveraging 
the power of networked online communities through 
engagement and knowledge sharing. By enabling more 
interactive, open communication, the digital environment 
can facilitate and incentivize new forms of participation 
and co-creation to reach far broader publics. 


Openness can be understood in terms of authorship rights to 
academic and creative works, acknowledging ownership 
and giving control for a set period of time or until authors 
elect to make works freely accessible to others. Authors 
can also self-archive and share their work through open 
disciplinary and institutional repositories. 


Openness is aligned with ethical and inclusive governance, 
transparency, and public engagement, and is regarded as a 
way of ensuring accountability and responsibility. 


Openness increasingly indicates not just free access but also 
the right to reuse, study, modify, and redistribute copies of 
works in the public domain. By using CC licenses, research 
outputs can be more easily found, cited, and utilized for 
societal benefit rather than being kept locked behind 


paywalls. 
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Openness forthe Openness is seen as central to the creation of an open society 
democratization that offers opportunities for a more productive, universal 
of knowledge design and use of knowledge. This can provide pathways 

for more just, equitable, and inclusive access to new ideas 
and information, for finding solutions to global problems, 
and for sustainable development. 


the policy level, this translates into different emphases in openness.” Open 
access, open research, open knowledge, open science, open humanities, open 
society, and other related terms all imply differences in the focus and purpose 
of being open. For many, openness in scholarship refers to the use of digital 
platforms to make research fully and immediately available to the academic 
community and the general public. For others, openness is considered as 
a form of freedom of inquiry.” In this context, openness relates to rights 
of access to information held by government and publicly funded research 
organizations, allowing for public scrutiny. Openness can also refer to open 
educational resources (OERs) such as syllabi and lesson plans, presentation 
slides, lecture videos and podcasts, worksheets, and even textbooks, which 
can be freely accessed, revised, reused, translated, and otherwise adapted. 
Openness has a role to play in preserving knowledge in sustainable ways in 
the networked environment. It can relate to authorship rights to academic and 
creative works, and is also aligned with ethical governance, transparency, and 
public engagement, including user rights.” Yet for others, openness is about 
democratizing knowledge through enhancing cooperation to make society 
more just and equitable, through increased participation, inclusivity, and 
recognition of diversity.” 

The history of scholarly communication that has been discussed in this 
chapter provides a foundation for understanding current values associated 
with openness in research. It illustrates a complex interplay of factors, 
including changing academic practices, the move from private to public 
knowledge, increased literacy and circulation of information, development 
of new technologies, and the pressures of commercial interests. The next 
chapter traces how the early open scholarship movement was formalized and 
gained momentum through a series of landmark statements and policies that 
led to shared international principles to prompt decisive change in scholarly 


communication practices. 
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Global Policies Promoting Openness 


This chapter reviews international policy development advocating open 
scholarship. The momentum toward openness started in the 1990s, but not until 
the early twenty-first century did pragmatic and progressive global policies for 
open access and scholarship begin to gain extensive support. Since then, there 
have been numerous global calls to action and policy statements formulated 
to champion open practices. The discussion progresses through a series of 
key declarations and charters pointing to changing and expanding notions of 
openness in wide-ranging contexts, from the influential initiatives of the early 
2000s through to the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) Recommendation on Open Science in 2021. 


International Calls for Open Values 


The Budapest Open Access Initiative, the Bethesda Statement on Open Access 
Publishing, and the Berlin Declaration on Access to Knowledge in the Sciences 
and Humanities—often referred to together as the “BBB declarations’—are 
recognized as the foundational international statements promoting openness in 
scholarly communication.’ The Budapest Open Access Initiative (BOAI) in 2002 
was the first of these, and it continues to influence open scholarship policy today. 
With a focus on making research literature freely accessible online, the BOAI 
defined “open access” as 


free availability on the public internet, permitting any users to read, download, 
copy, distribute, print, search, or link to the full texts of these articles, crawl 
them for indexing, pass them as data to software, or use them for any other 
lawful purpose, without financial, legal, or technical barriers other than those 
inseparable from gaining access to the internet itself.” 
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The BOAI indicated the important role open access (OA) could play in breaking 


down social and economic divides: 


Removing access barriers to this literature will accelerate research, enrich 
education, share the learning of the rich with the poor and the poor with the 
rich, make this literature as useful as it can be, and lay the foundation for uniting 
humanity in a common intellectual conversation and quest for knowledge.’ 


The initiative recommended two complementary strategies to allow OA to 
peer-reviewed journal articles and unreviewed preprints—that scholars deposit 
their work in open electronic archives or institutional repositories, and that 
they transition to publishing in OA journals. These objectives were assisted at 
the time by the founding of the Open Archives Initiative (OAT), cited in the 
BOAI, which was established to develop and endorse technical interoperability 
standards for metadata catalogue information in archives and collections.’ 

Prompted by the OAI, e-print servers were introduced by university libraries 
in many parts of the world,°® along with a growing number of OA journals, 
including the establishment of the OA publisher Public Library of Science 
(PLOS).° The BOAI called on researchers and their institutions to adopt next- 
generation forms of publishing to give all scholars, teachers, students, and 
engaged citizens free and unrestricted access to find, use, and share relevant 
literature available online for public benefit: 


An old tradition and a new technology have converged to make possible an 
unprecedented public good. The old tradition is the willingness of scientists 
and scholars to publish the fruits of their research in scholarly journals without 
payment, for the sake of inquiry and knowledge. The new technology is the 


internet.’ 


The BOAT’s goals were reaffirmed on its tenth anniversary, and a new goal was 
added: that OA would become the default mode of “distributing new peer- 
reviewed research in every field and country” within the next decade.’ On its 
twentieth anniversary in 2022, the BOAT’ steering committee reflected on wider 
systemic challenges and the complexity of the OA ecosystem, making four high- 


level recommendations: 


1. Host OA research on open infrastructure; 2. Reform research assessment and 
rewards to improve incentives; 3. Favor inclusive publishing and distribution 
channels that never exclude authors on economic grounds; and 4. When we 
spend money to publish OA research, remember the goals to which OA is the 
means.’ 
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The authors emphasized the broader purpose: “OA is not an end in itself, but a 
means to other ends, above all, to the equity, quality, usability, and sustainability 
of research.” 

A year after the original BOAI, the Bethesda Statement on Open Access 
Publishing principally focused on inspiring the biomedical community to adopt 
OA values and expediting the open sharing of primary scientific literature, 
noting, “This mission is only half-completed if the work is not made as widely 
available and as useful to society as possible”™ It included sections on the 
roles of different stakeholders: institutions and funding agencies, libraries and 
publishers, and scientists and scientific societies. The statement identified the 
importance of faculty and researchers working closely with such organizations 
to develop a coordinated approach to publishing in OA journals and the need to 
recognize and reward adoption of OA principles when considering promotion, 
awards, and grants. It emphasized the “opportunity and the obligation” in 
sharing scientific research, pointing to the potential for education and outreach 
activities that mitigate inequity in access to research materials.” 

The Berlin Declaration on Open Access to Knowledge in the Sciences and 
Humanities, also of 2003, intended to build on the BOAI and the Bethesda 
Statement. It reflected on the power of the internet “as an emerging functional 
medium for distributing knowledge”: 


The Internet has fundamentally changed the practical and economic realities 
of distributing scientific knowledge and cultural heritage. For the first time 
ever, the Internet now offers the chance to constitute a global and interactive 
representation of human knowledge, including cultural heritage and the 
guarantee of worldwide access." 


The declaration represented a further concerted international call for OA, this 
time specifically including the humanities and focusing on issues for “research 
policy makers, research institutions, funding agencies, libraries, archives and 
museums.’" It encouraged knowledge producers and cultural heritage holders 
to make their work more widely and readily available to society, maintain 
evaluation of OA contributions and online journals according to the highest 
standards of quality assurance, advocate for recognition and assessment of OA 
publishing in career progression and tenure, and further develop OA software, 
infrastructures, and tools." Yet the declaration also recognized the challenges: “In 
order to realize the vision of a global and accessible representation of knowledge, 
the future Web has to be sustainable, interactive, and transparent. Content and 
software tools must be openly accessible and compatible.’’® Through ongoing 
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annual meetings of its signatories and participants, the Berlin Declaration has 


continued to advocate its central principles and gain community backing.” 


Collaboration for Greater Access 


The BBB declarations were revolutionary in their time. Following these 
foundational statements, and with growing commitment to open approaches, 
international attention turned toward how best to foster collaborative exchanges 
to ensure the widest dissemination of not just research findings in the form of 
OA publications but also accompanying source materials, especially data. To 
this end, in 2004, the global nonprofit Open Knowledge Foundation (OKF) 
was established.'* In the same year, the governments of thirty Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) countries—together 
with China, Israel, Russia, and South Africa—began work to develop a set 
of core Principles and Guidelines for Access to Research Data from Public 
Funding. Published in 2007, these principles and guidelines recognized that 
“access to research data increases the returns from public investment in this 
area; reinforces open scientific inquiry; encourages diversity of studies and 
opinion; promotes new areas of work and enables the exploration of topics not 
envisioned by the initial investigators?" The agreed-upon principles related to 
openness, flexibility, transparency, legal conformity, protection of intellectual 
property (IP), formal responsibility, professionalism, interoperability, quality, 
security, efficiency, accountability, and sustainability of access to research data. 
The Panton Principles for Open Data in Science in 2010 reinforced and further 
clarified these values.” 

From the time of the OECD initiative, many significant statements have 
advocated greater equity in access to knowledge, through copyright revision 
and making available open educational resources (OERs) and open government 
data, and using alternative metrics and assessment approaches for responsive 
research and development. The 2005 Salvador Declaration on Open Access 
had highlighted that “Open Access promotes equity”! envisaging outcomes 
commensurate with the UN Millennium Development Goals,” including large- 
scale collaborative partnerships for access to information, especially among 
developing countries. The 2007 Cape Town Open Education Declaration 
called for “a worldwide effort to make education both more accessible and 
more effective’ by unlocking the potential of the “collaborative, interactive 
culture of the Internet,” advocating for “the freedom to use, customize, improve 
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and redistribute educational resources without constraint’? The 2011 Open 
Government Declaration—endorsed by seventy-eight participating nations 
calling for greater access to government information**—was followed by the 
2014 Pisa Declaration to make gray literature (government, industry, and 
nongovernmental organization reports, working papers, documents, data, and 
other materials) more visible and accessible, recognizing “its importance for 
open access to research, open science, innovation, evidence-based policy, and 
knowledge transfer.’ 

All of these various policy frameworks and proclamations were, in addition 
to championing OA, aimed at achieving greater transparency, participation, and 
inclusive and accountable governance. The 2013 San Francisco Declaration on 
Research Assessment (DORA)*® and the 2015 Leiden Manifesto for Research 
Metrics” recommended changes to universities’ assessment criteria away from 
citation analysis—based metrics to social web usage analysis, observing levels 
of engagement and impact achieved via social media platforms, tools, and 
other online sharing activities. Many aspects of the wide-ranging statements 
discussed so far were brought together in the set of twelve Vienna Principles 
in 2016,” designed as a road map of key elements for the future of scholarly 
communication. These principles (set out in Table 2.1) illustrate core issues that 
frame current debates around open scholarship. 


Accelerating the Transition to Open Scholarship 


The notion of FAIR—findable, accessible, interoperable, and reusable—was 
formulated at a Lorentz Workshop in 2014, which resulted in the FAIR Guiding 
Principles for Data Management and Stewardship published in 2016.” These 
FAIR principles have since become one of the most known expressions of the 
open scholarship movement. Expanding on conventional notions of what 
constitutes data, the FAIR principles are high-level values that cover “all digital 
scholarly research objects.’*” Recognizing the increasing volume and complexity 
of data, the emphasis is on managing, organizing, describing, and integrating 
data, and making data and metadata discoverable and reusable through it 
being not only “human-readable” but also “machine-actionable.”*! Rather than 
being a standard or specification, the FAIR principles precede any decisions on 
implementation or solutions. Governments and advocacy groups have been 
working to progressively refine and extend how the FAIR principles can best 


be implemented to maximize their value for increased public engagement. At 
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Table 2.1 The Vienna Principles: A Vision for Scholarly Communication 


The Twelve Principles 


1. Accessibility: Scholarly communication 
should be immediately and openly 
accessible by anyone. 

The production of knowledge serves 
mankind and increases prosperity. Free 
and open dissemination of knowledge 
within the scientific community 
and beyond facilitates exchange, 
collaboration and the application of 
research results. There should be no 
technical, financial or legal obstacles 
delaying or preventing the accessibility 
of research findings. All research results 
should be accessible to people that are 
diverse in physical, economic and other 
conditions. Access should be ensured in 
the long-term. 


3. Reusability: Scholarly communication 


should enable everyone to effectively build 


on top of each other's work. 

Following Newton's phrase “Standing 
on the shoulders of giants,” modern 
scholarship is based on cooperation. 
Ideas are not created in a vacuum. 
Reuse of research processes, methods 
and results as well as abstraction 
and extension should therefore 
represent basic values of scholarly 
communication. The possibility to 
reuse data, materials and results 
enables researchers and communities 
to learn from each other and to speed 
up the production of new knowledge. 
Consequently, while appropriate 
attribution of authorship must be 
ensured, a maximum of reuse and 
processing should be permissible. 


2. Discoverability: Scholarly 


communication should facilitate search, 
exploration and discovery. 

There have never been as many 
scholars as today, and never have 
they been as prolific as today due to 
new modes of communication and 
technology that is cheaper and more 
widely available. Researchers spend 
considerable time not only with 
communicating their own research, 
but also with staying up-to-date 
with the work of their colleagues. 
A system of scholarly communication 
should therefore organise scientific 
knowledge in such a way that it enables 
researchers and their stakeholders 
to efficiently and effectively identify 
research that is relevant to them. In 
addition, researchers should be able to 
find feedback on their own work and 
activities connected to it as easily as 
possible. 


4. Reproducibility: Scholarly 


communication should provide 
reproducible research results. 
Reproducibility of research findings 
is one of the distinctive features of 
research and a gold standard in many 
disciplines. As a minimum requirement, 
the research process should be traceable, 
e.g. by providing access to raw data 
and documenting the research process 
as well as the (intermediate) results 
(discussions, research diaries, pre- 
publications, etc.). This facilitates an 
understanding of the methodology 
and simplifies assessment. Opening 
up the methodology and production 
of results also helps to identify cases of 
unconscious wrongdoing, deception, 
and fraud. It should be possible to 
identify different stages of a research 
process and to understand its evolution. 
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The Twelve Principles 


5. Transparency: Scholarly communication 6. Understandability: Scholarly 


should provide open and transparent 
means for judging the credibility of a 
research result. 

Virtually all new knowledge builds 
upon past findings, but in practice 
one cannot reproduce every research 
result to verify its credibility. A system 
of scholarly communication should 
therefore make it possible to judge the 
credibility of research results based on 
context information. This information 
may stem from the authors as well as 
from peer review or other forms of 
feedback. Context information should 
answer the five classic Ws: who, what, 
when, where and why, as well as the 
questions “Who paid for it?” and “How 
was it received?” Details on funding 
and on the relationship of researchers 
to study subjects highlight potential 
conflicts of interest and how ethical 
questions were addressed. Information 
that should be available at any point is 
whether a piece of research has been 
corrected or retracted after publication. 


communication should provide research 
in a clear, concise and understandable 
way adjusted to different stakeholders. 

A fruitful dialogue among 
researchers and between researchers 
and their stakeholders is mutually 
beneficial for both research and 
society. Keeping communication as 
clear and concise as possible facilitates 
knowledge transfer and exchange 
within research and beyond. What is 
considered clear and concise, however, 
is very dependent on the recipient 
and the situation. Communication 
amongst researchers usually involves a 
high degree of abstraction and special 
language, whereas communication with 
interested citizens requires more broadly 
understandable language. Scholarly 
communication should therefore 
be adapted for different stakeholder 
groups inside and outside of academia, 
by taking into account specific 
requirements in order to make it more 
meaningful and allowing for further 
involvement and participation. 


7. Collaboration: Scholarly communication 8. Quality Assurance: Scholarly 


should foster collaboration and 
participation between researchers and 
their stakeholders. 

Research is often of relevance to 
a great variety of stakeholders such 
as patients and doctors, students 
and teachers. Researchers and their 
stakeholders can benefit from working 
together, ranging from discussion over 
participation to real collaboration with 
lay communities in citizen science 
projects. Collaboration leads to a better 
understanding of research among 
stakeholders, and stakeholders can 
point out research questions that are 
important to them. Researchers can get 
feedback on their work, and in cases 
even receive support in conducting their 
research. Scholarly communication 
should therefore facilitate and encourage 
these forms of collaboration. 


communication should provide 
transparent and competent review. 
Reviewing safeguards research 
discoveries, ensuring that results can 
be trusted and built upon. A system 
of scholarly communication should 
therefore incentivize, reward, and 
recognize reviewing, no less than doing 
research in order to create a balance 
between the production of knowledge 
and its consolidation. The primary 
function of reviewing should be to 
ensure that research is technically sound 
and that the results can be reproduced/ 
that the research process is traceable. 
Transparent communication and open 
peer review can help to raise the quality 
of reviews and to avoid biased and hasty 
judgements. 


(Continued) 
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Table 2.1 (Continued) 


The Twelve Principles 


9. Evaluation: Scholarly communication 10. Validated Progress: Scholarly 

should support fair evaluation. communication should promote both the 
Evaluation influences the perceived production of new ede and the 

impact of research results, researchers, validation of existing knowledge. 
journals or institutions, and therefore In order for scholarship to progress, it 
the way scientific knowledge is needs original research that contributes 
produced. It is therefore essential novel results to the body of knowledge. 
that these evaluation processes are A system of scholarly communication 
conducted fairly and adequately. should identify research gaps and 
Assessment should offer an overall, highlight fields that need engagement 
multidimensional analysis, especially in and contribution. Uncertainty and 
an interdisciplinary context. Researchers risk-taking should be accepted in 
should be given the opportunity to order to encourage testing of unusual 
comment on evaluation results and they methods and theories. But research 
should be able to verify data collection also needs the validation of existing 
and analysis processes. To build future results in order to build future research 
research on solid ground, reward on solid ground. Therefore, a system of 
structures should be adopted and quality scholarly communication should also 
in research must be favoured over promote the reproduction and continual 
quantity. Adequate incentives should validation of existing knowledge. The 
be provided to reward endeavours to two functions should be appropriately 
publish better, rather than more. balanced to achieve validated progress. 

11. Innovation: Scholarly communication 12. Public Good: Scholarly communication 
should embrace the possibilities of new should expand the knowledge commons. 
technology. Scientific knowledge is critical for 

Over the past 400 years, scholarly the development of society. As scientific 

communication has been constantly knowledge is intangible in nature, its 
evolving. This evolution has opened use by one person does not preclude its 
up new opportunities for researchers use by another person. On the contrary, 
to work and collaborate. Therefore, knowledge tends to grow when it is 
scholarly communication should shared. Therefore, no barriers should be 
embrace the possibilities of new established to restrict the use and reuse 
technology. The Web, in particular, of research results. Scientific knowledge 
has revolutionised the way we create, should be a public good and as such part 
disseminate, explore and consume of the knowledge commons, in order 
information, and its potentials are to enable everyone in society to benefit 
not fully exploited yet for scholarly from this knowledge. 


communications. These potentials 
include real-time exchange and 
dissemination, ubiquitous and 
simultaneous availability of resources, 
zero marginal cost for dissemination, 
new workflows, improved reusability of 
data and results, the ability to process 
huge volumes of data and new forms of 
presenting and visualising results. 


Source: Peter Kraker et al, “Vienna Principles: A Vision for Scholarly Communication,’ 2016, 
https://viennaprinciples.org/. Distributed under the terms of Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 
International (CC BY 4.0). 
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the 2016 Group of Twenty (G20) Hangzhou summit, leaders issued a statement 
endorsing use of the FAIR principles aimed at promoting open science (OS), 
facilitating public access to research results, and fostering improved circulation 
of knowledge and education.” In the same year, the Amsterdam Call for Action 
on Open Science noted the potential to “increase the quality and benefits of 
science by making it faster, more responsive to societal challenges, more inclusive 
and more accessible to new users,’ and the European Commission unveiled its 
plans for the creation of the European Open Science Cloud (EOSC).*4 

In 2018, cOAlition S, a European consortium of major national agencies and 
funders from multiple countries, launched Plan S.* It called for all researchers 
who benefit from government-funded research to publish their work in OA 
journals or online platforms and to make data fully and immediately available 
through institutional repositories from 2021 onward.** These Plan S principles 
were reinforced in the São Paulo Statement on Open Access” and the Beijing 
Declaration on Research Data in 2019.** In response, many commercial publishers 
now have in place “transformative” agreements—also known as “transitional” 
and including “read and publish” or “publish and read” agreements—with 
institutions (universities, libraries, and regional consortia) that allow a transition 
period from subscription licensing to OA, via a range of inclusions that varies 
according to negotiated contracts.*? Universities, primarily in developed 
countries, are entering into one-on-one agreements and membership programs 
with major publishers, involving reduced OA embargo periods, discounts on 
subscription fees and article processing charges (APCs) or book processing 
charges (BPCs), and other options. Transformative agreements are aimed at 
fostering equity in publishing and ensuring that author needs and those of their 
institutions are addressed. 

Lacking the resources of other major blocs, Latin America has adopted a 
different approach focused on scholarly communication networks outside the 
commercial publishing system, enabling academics to publish and share their 
research free of charge while also allowing broader public access.“! For example, 
SciELO (Scientific Electronic Library Online) is a database, library, and OA 
publishing model aimed at increasing visibility and access to research literature 
for developing countries. Established in Brazil in 1997, it now provides a portal 
for accessing journals and publications from fifteen Latin American countries, 
as well as South Africa. Redalyc (Red de Revistas Cientificas de América Latina, 
y El Caribe, Espana y Portugal) is a similar service aimed at building a scientific 
information system made up of leading journals, edited in Latin America 
and Iberia, representing multiple disciplines.” AmeliCA (Open Knowledge 
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Non-profit Academy-Owned Open Access, formerly Open Knowledge for Latin 
America and the Global South) is an aligned communication infrastructure 
for scholarly publishing and OS. LA Referencia (the Federated Network of 
Institutional Repositories of Scientific Publications) is supported by countries 
whose open repositories follow interoperability standards.“ Importantly, Latin 
American universities encourage staff to use these networks and repositories 
rather than paying APCs or BPCs.* 

It has been UNESCO’s commitment that has arguably most influenced and 
broadened the concept of openness in terms of “pluralistic knowledge societies” ° 
that are “inclusive, equitable, open and participatory,” aiming at more equal 
access for global public good: 


By Knowledge Societies, UNESCO means societies in which people have 
the capabilities not just to acquire information but also to transform it into 
knowledge and understanding, which empowers them to enhance their 
livelihoods and contribute to the social and economic development of their 
societies." 


In this context, UNESCO has emphasized increasing availability, dissemination, 
and preservation of information with a vision that extends far beyond access 
issues to underscore the value of shared knowledge for mutual understanding 
and respect: 


Access to knowledge through education and science allows us to develop and 
share our values, for the development of humanity. It allows individuals to 
improve their quality of life. This quality of life is the basis for individual peace, 
and individual peace is the basis for collective peace.” 


UNESCO has more recently formulated a strategy on Open Access to Scientific 
Research—including the 2017 UNESCO Recommendation on Science and 
Scientific Researchers” and a 2019 Recommendation on Open Educational 
Resources*\—among other activities, including the Global Open Access 
Portal,” which highlights OA events, mandates, and publications in countries 
worldwide. 

The UNESCO Recommendation on Open Science,” adopted in November 
2021, expands on these initiatives (see Table 2.2 for a summary of historical events 
in scholarly communication, including, most recently, this recommendation). In 
2019, at the fortieth session of UNESCO’s General Conference, 193 member 
states launched a global consultation process with the goal of formulating a 
coherent vision of OS and a set of overarching principles and shared values. 
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The resultant recommendation centers on the development of an international 
framework aimed at creating a culture of openness at all levels. Its key objectives 
and areas of action are as follows: 


i. promoting a common understanding of open science, associated benefits and 
challenges, as well as diverse paths to open science; 
ii. developing an enabling policy environment for open science; 
iii. investing in open science infrastructures and services; 
iv. investing in human resources, training, education, digital literacy and 
capacity building for open science; 
v. fostering a culture of open science and aligning incentives for open science; 
vi. promoting innovative approaches for open science at different stages of the 
scientific process; 
vii. promoting international and multi-stakeholder cooperation in the context of 
open science and with view to reducing digital, technological and knowledge 


gaps. 


Released against the backdrop of the Covid-19 health crisis, the recommendation 
notes the impact of the pandemic on research practices and the need for rapid 
information and data sharing. Covid-19 


has proven worldwide the urgency of and need for fostering equitable access to 
scientific information, facilitating the sharing of scientific knowledge, data and 
information, enhancing scientific collaboration and science- and knowledge- 
based decision making to respond to global emergencies and increase the 
resilience of societies.” 


The recommendation builds on four key pillars: “open scientific knowledge, open 
science infrastructures, open engagement of societal actors, and open dialogue 
with other knowledge systems.”** The open scientific knowledge component 
is supported by scientific publications, open research data, open educational 
resources, open source software and source code, and open hardware. The 
infrastructural component may be physical or virtual, responding to the needs of 
different research communities. In the case of the open engagement component, 
various modes of interaction might include crowdfunding, crowdsourcing, 
scientific volunteering, and citizen and participatory science. The open dialogue 
component is linked with encouraging engagement with Indigenous peoples, 
marginalized scholars, and local communities. Values and principles set out 
in the recommendation underline fairness, diversity, inclusiveness, equality 
of opportunity, collaboration and sustainability, and others, with the aim of 
addressing existing systemic inequities and guiding scientific work in solving 
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Table 2.2 Key Events Influencing Scholarly Communication 


3400-3100 BCE 


Seventh century 
BCE 


c.300 BCE 


c.197-c.159 BCE 


206 BCE-9 CE 


1323 


c.1450 


1454 


1665 


1710 


The earliest known forms of writing come from the ancient city 
of Uruk, in southern Mesopotamia (modern Iraq), where 
the script of the Sumerian language began to develop on clay 
tablets, followed shortly by Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


The Assyrian king Ashurbanipal systematically amassed a 
significant collection of cuneiform texts on clay and wooden 
tablets as his personal library and for imperial purposes. 


The Great Library of Alexandria, one of the largest of the ancient 
world, was established as a center for learning to preserve and 
store a broad repository of knowledge from many societies; it 
is known to have contained vast collections of papyrus rolls 
and also pioneered alphabetical ordering of its holdings. 


The Library of Pergamum (in present-day Turkey) was founded. 
This library housed manuscripts written on parchment, which 
was established as a thriving local industry. 


The imperial collection of the Former Han dynasty, often 
described as the first Chinese library, is the earliest known to 
have a catalog, ordered chronologically and by category for 
reference. 


Learned societies began to emerge in Europe, bringing together 
scholars with similar interests to exchange and debate ideas 
and concepts. The oldest of these was Compagnie du Gai 
Scavoir founded in Toulouse, France. 


Gutenberg’s printing press introduced movable type, which had 
originated in China, to Europe. This allowed multiple copies 
of a work to be produced, distributed, and shared more easily, 
increasing the circulation of knowledge. 


The Malatestiana Library in Cesena, Italy, opened. Known to 
have been the first civic library in Europe to make both secular 
and religious texts fully open to the public, it is the world’s 
oldest extant public library. 


The Journal des Sçavans and Philosophical Transactions were 
the first academic journals, established by learned societies 
for scholarly communication and review of new knowledge 
by members through letter-excerpts, summaries of recently 
published books, and accounts of observations and 
experiments. 


England introduced the Statute of Anne, the first modern 
copyright law, granting authors of books, journals, and other 
writings the sole right to decide and consent to whether and 
by whom their work could be printed, reprinted, or published, 
with the aim of promoting learning and curtailing the copying 
and claiming of credit for original work. 


c.1700-c.1800 


1806 


1927 


1939-1945 


1945 


1951 


1964 


1970s 


1970s-1980s 


1983 
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During the Enlightenment, with its ideals of liberty, reason, 
and scientific progress, the establishment of learned societies 
continued, and there was a growth in periodicals, which 
numbered in the hundreds by the end of the eighteenth 
century. Literacy rates rose significantly in Europe, resulting in 
wider sharing of knowledge. 


Henry Fourdrinier’s invention of a continuous papermaking 
machine in the era of industrialization made it relatively 
inexpensive to produce large quantities of publications at high 
speed. 


The journal Science published a paper regarded as the first to use 
citation counts as an indicator of the significance of scientific 
research. 


During the Second World War, governments around the world, 
particularly the United States, invested significantly in 
university research and the professionalization of the research 
community. 


Vannevar Bush supported the concept of academics being left 
to freely direct their own research agendas to solve societal 
problems. This set the scene for academic boards dominated 
by elite scholars to judge research excellence, with publications 
becoming the principal means of assessing academic 
performance globally. 


Entrepreneur Robert Maxwell bought the company he renamed 
Pergamon Press, developing it into a highly profitable 
commercial venture. He became aware that academics not 
only write and peer-review publications and serve on editorial 
boards free of charge, but their university libraries also would 
be willing to pay subscription fees. 


With the growth in the number of academic journals, Eugene 
Garfield developed a system to rank journals according to 
a citation-based metric, or the impact factor, as a way of 
assessing quality. 


The “serial pricing crisis” began as large commercial publishers 
increased their prices exponentially for high-impact journals, 
outstripping libraries’ financial and administrative capacities. 


Ongoing development of computer networks and digital 
infrastructure, including the creation of shared protocols and 
standards for how data could be sent and received, led to the 
establishment of the internet. 


The free software movement was launched to promote sharing 
of source code by programmers and users, pioneering the 
concept of “copyleft” (building on the term copyright) and 
leading to the first general public licenses to preserve the legal 
right to use, study, modify, and redistribute software free of 
charge and without restriction. 


(Continued) 
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Table 2.2 (Continued) 


1991 


1991 


1993 


1997 


1998 


Late 1990s-Early 
2000s 


2001 


2002-2003 


Early 2000s 


Early 2000s 


2003 


The World Wide Web was introduced to the general public, 
revolutionizing society by providing users with ready access to 
vast amounts of online information. 


arXiv.com was developed as a preprint server to make research 
literature freely available online. 


The World Wide Web was put into the public domain as an open 
standard by the European Organization for Nuclear Research 
(CERN). 


SciELO (Scientific Electronic Library Online)—a bibliographic 
database, digital library, and cooperative electronic publishing 
model of OA journals—was established in Brazil to meet the 
scholarly communication needs of developing countries and 
to provide an efficient way to increase visibility and access to 
academic literature. 


The Scholarly Publishing and Academic Resources Coalition 
(SPARC), an alliance of academic libraries and other 
organizations, was established to seek more accessible 
alternatives to the commercial publishers’ high-price 
subscription model for scholarly publications. 


Publishers introduced “big deal” subscriptions to their serial 
journals, with some abandoning the sale of journals and 
books in favor of libraries purchasing online access rather 
than ownership, but as prices continued to surge, the 
socioeconomic, cultural, and digital divide grew between 
universities in the Global North and South. 


The Creative Commons nonprofit organization was established 
to develop licenses giving authors the right to share their work 
more freely with the general public. 


The Budapest Open Access Initiative, the Bethesda Statement on 
Open Access Publishing, and the Berlin Declaration on Access 
to Knowledge in the Sciences and Humanities (BBB) called for 
international standards to promote free access to all academic 
articles for the use, reuse, modification, and redistribution of 
research findings and literature. 


University-based institutional repositories were set up as services 
committed to collection, classification, curation, preservation, 
and provision of OA to their research outputs. 


The article processing charge (APC) and book processing charge 
(BPC) were introduced as a cost levied to authors by many 
publishers in order to make their publications freely available 
online. 


The Directory of Open Access Journals (DOAJ) was established 
as an index to OA journals, aiming at increasing the global 
visibility of OA scholarly research publishers. 


2004 


2005 


2006 


c.2004—2008 


2005-2008 


2010 


2012 


2012 


2015 


2016 


2018 


2021 
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The Open Knowledge Foundation (OKF), a global nonprofit 
network, was launched to promote openness in the creation of, 
access to, and dissemination of all forms of knowledge. 


The h-index was developed to rank authors based on their 
publication activity and citation levels. 


The highly ranked not-for-profit OA mega-journal PLOS ONE 
was established. 


Academia.edu, Google Scholar, Mendeley, ResearchGate, and 
other social networking sites emerged, providing researchers 
with a way to manage, share, and find research papers and 
potential collaborators. 


The Research Councils of the United Kingdom, the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research, and the US National Institutes 
of Health introduced various OA mandates (e.g., for deposit 
of research materials in e-print or institutional repositories, or 
for research papers resulting from government funding to be 
made freely and publicly available within a certain time frame 
of publication). This was followed by similar mandates by the 
European Research Council. 


The Altmetrics Manifesto introduced new measures for assessing 
the impact of scholarly research based on social web analytics. 


The San Francisco Declaration on Research Assessment (DORA), 
which recognized the need to improve ways in which research 
and scholarly outputs are evaluated, was developed. 


Several innovative journals, including F1000Research, Peer], and 
eLife, were launched, experimenting with new forms of peer 
review, online access, and business models including new 
revenue sources. 


The Open Research Funders Group (ORFG) was established with 
the support of major funding bodies and SPARC to develop 
principles and practical solutions to accelerate OA and data 
policy. 

The FAIR Guiding Principles for Data Management and 
Stewardship were published. At the G20 Hangzhou summit, 
leaders issued a statement endorsing the application of 
these principles, which were later mandated in numerous 
international organizations and have become one of the most 
known expressions of the open scholarship movement. 


cOAlition S, a European and international consortium of 
research funders and organizations, launched Plan S, requiring 
that from 2021 all publications that result from publicly 
funded research grants must be published via OA journals or 
platforms. 


The UNESCO Recommendation on Open Science was adopted 
to address current barriers to open scholarship and to forge 
opportunities for a workable, equitable, and sustainable path 
for improving openness in all research. 
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the most significant human challenges. This ambitious and forward-looking 
framework represents an important step toward, and plan for, realizing the 
vision of connected open scholarship. 


National Government and Funding Agency Mandates 


Many national research councils have been calling for the widest possible 
dissemination of outputs arising from government-funded projects and for 
these to be deposited into OA institutional repositories as soon as practicable. 
Since 2005, the Research Councils of the United Kingdom have required deposit 
of funded research into an e-print repository where available.” The Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research included the responsibility to deposit research in 
institutional repositories in 2007, later leading to the Tri-Agency Open Access 
Policy on Publications in 2015. The US National Institutes of Health introduced 
an OA mandate in 2008 requiring that research papers be made freely and 
publicly available within twelve months of publication. This was followed 
by similar mandates from the European Research Council, with OA to the 
findings of all European Commission-funded research required from 2014.* 
As noted, Plan S specified that, from 2021, all academic publications resulting 
from publicly funded grants be published through compliant OA journals or 
platforms. Under these and other guidelines, academics must ensure that anyone 
can obtain free access to the full text of government-funded research outputs at 
any time. Governments are also expanding these policies to include OA not only 
to research literature but also to data.” At the individual researcher level, the 
nonprofit ORCID (Open Researcher and Contributor ID) is being widely used 
and often is now required by government agencies to verify researcher identity 
and register trusted information about research outputs. 

In addition to universities and research entities having their own individual 
institutional repositories, there is a strong case for the linking of these 
repositories. While there are successful examples of institutional, national, 
and regional platforms, there is no global interoperability framework for 
institutional repositories. Associations of repositories, such as the Confederation 
of Open Access Repositories (COAR), advocate for the connecting of separate 
repositories to form networks to build capacity, align policies and practice, 
and work toward a global ecosystem. As COAR states in its manifesto, “Each 
individual repository is of limited value for research: the real power of Open 
Access lies in the possibility of connecting and tying together repositories, 
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which is why we need interoperability! Achieving this linkage requires 
further investment in coordinated infrastructure. Open Access Infrastructure 
for Research in Europe (OpenAIRE) is one example that, with the assistance of 
the European Commission, has formed a large network of OA repositories and 
services embedded in national infrastructures.” 

An increasing number of philanthropic organizations are pledging support 
for open scholarship. Change is being driven via the Open Research Funders 
Group (ORFG), a partnership of philanthropic organizations dedicated to open 
sharing, including developing practical solutions for monitoring OA and open 
data policy compliance and tracking impact. The Open Research Funders Group 
currently includes, among others, the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, the Bill and 
Melinda Gates Foundation, the Open Society Foundations, and the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation. Libraries also continue to play a central role in the 
campaign for OA through the pursuit of practical solutions for disseminating 
research, including through library associations such as the International 
Federation of Library Associations and Institutions (IFLA), SciELO, Ligue des 
Bibliothèques Européennes de Recherche—Association of European Research 
Libraries (LIBER), Electronic Information for Libraries (EIFL), and many more. 

As the open scholarship movement goes forward and further mandates 
are implemented, commitment to the philosophies, values, and principles 
of openness is growing.® Yet, as the following chapter outlines, fundamental 
challenges need addressing across all parts of the system and at various levels, 
from individual and institutional to national and global. 
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For more than two decades, the open scholarship movement has experienced 
positive momentum and sustained commitment, energy, and goodwill toward 
the establishment of clear charters and calls for action. However, it has also 
faced challenges. This chapter reviews the implementation of open practices in 
different contexts by investigating multiple stakeholder perspectives and roles, 
from the international to the institutional and individual levels. These include 
those of government and philanthropic funding agencies, policymakers and 
peak bodies, publishers, senior university administrators, researchers, librarians, 
students, information and communications technology (ICT) specialists and 
platform developers, as well as the broader community. The discussion identifies 
socioeconomic, cultural, institutional, operational, attitudinal, technical, legal, 
and resource-level obstacles, and how these might be overcome through effective 


communication and collaboration between all tiers of participants. 


Socioeconomic, Cultural, and Equity Divides 


At the heart of open scholarship is the drive for greater equity of access to and 
engagement with research and education to bridge digital divides.’ From the 
outset, the movement has sought to make trusted digital resources available 
globally, representing a concerted drive toward democratization of access to 
the results of research. There is immense potential for digital communication 
channels to assist in building and supporting sustainable “knowledge societies,” 
yet at the macro level the opportunities are unequally distributed.’ Limited 
internet access, coverage, stability, and affordability; low user ability or 
digital literacy; and crucially the cost of making research openly available are 
basic barriers to online participation that can reinforce global North-South 
imbalances and related inequalities within and across borders.’ The challenges 
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are amplified where filtering or censorship restrictions are imposed and when 
language barriers exist. 

A key focus of open scholarship has been on improving information access 
in developing countries.* Very large portions of the global population remain 
without access to the internet or are missing the infrastructure, tools, or skills 
to benefit in meaningful or affordable ways. Many citizens, consequently, have 
been almost completely shut out from the digital revolution and its benefits. 
Inclusion, diversity, and justice need to guide development of the global open 
scholarly ecosystem. As the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights states, 
“Everyone has the right to freely participate in the cultural life of the community, 
to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its benefits” 

Digital divides can occur along socioeconomic, geographic, ethnic, class, 
gender, age, and other lines, and so openness does not straightforwardly correlate 
with inclusion. Minority and Indigenous populations are shown to have lower 
digital inclusion. By various measures, more than 50 percent of all academic 
literature is published by the five biggest companies: Elsevier, Sage, Springer, 
Taylor and Francis, and Wiley-Blackwell.’? Distribution of open access (OA) 
research outputs is dominated by North American and European publishers and 
platforms that tend to privilege networks of established authors and reinforce the 
dominance of English. Far fewer OA publications originate in African, Asian, 
and Central and South American countries, and in languages other than English. 
Being unable to participate in big-deal publisher packages—unaffordable for 
large parts of the world—has significant implications for equity. This can also 
inadvertently legitimize illegal file sharing and copyright violation.’ Similar issues 
apply to data. The cost associated with collecting high-quality data curtails research 
in many countries. Making data openly available, using standardized formats so 
they can be readily retrieved and reused, reduces costs and duplication." 


Institutional and Policy Barriers 


University leaders—senior administrators, faculty deans, professors, and 
directors of research centers and programs—are increasingly being required to 
commit to change in the academic culture and implement long-term plans for a 
more open and engaged research environment. However, coordinating this shift 
across the multiple levels of the university system is a complex task, involving a 
wide range of internal and external drivers and stakeholders." Lack of incentives, 


recognition, and training for the open sharing of research is a key challenge.” 
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Faculty and research leaders are in an influential position to build bridges 
between senior university administrators, academics, students, and the broader 
community through research, teaching, and service, and by promoting university 
policy, yet institutional backing is often inadequate.’ Further challenges 
confronting these leaders may include general lack of staff awareness or clear 
understanding of the merits of open scholarship, scarcity of funds to train 
academics and students in the use of new tools and to support the development 
and maintenance of relevant digital resources, and lack of familiarity with legal 
agreements and software licenses.‘ Universities need to actively encourage 
the use of institutional repositories and platforms for OA to data, software, 
and other digital assets, in addition to academic publications. While many do 
offer staff training on OA and data management, these are generally one-off 
introductory activities and do not involve researchers in ongoing hands-on 
learning through real-world application of skills. Insufficient training leaves 
academics, particularly early-career researchers, with little opportunity to 
develop open scholarship strategies.‘ 

Arguably, the key institutional barrier to implementing open practices is 
that academic performance continues to be judged and funded according to a 
merit system and world rankings regime based primarily on evaluating research 
achievements according to traditional publication and citation metrics (see 
Chapter 5).!7 Considered together, the factors discussed here are impeding a 
system-wide understanding and step change needed for institutions to enable 
greater engagement and openness.’* Universities can take a leading role by 
recognizing the proactive stance they might adopt in addressing these many 
institutional and policy barriers. 


Technological and Operational Obstacles 


University librarians can be major advocates for implementing open practices— 
educating staff about the benefits of OA journals and platforms; giving advice 
on alternative publishing mechanisms and copyright to help researchers make 
their outputs more available; providing information on access, citations, and 
impact to promote positive attitudes; offering technical support to improve 
discoverability through optimizing descriptive metadata; and assisting with data 
preservation and security.” 

At the operational level, barriers confronted by librarians and ICT staff 
include lack of time, opportunities, and resources to advocate for the benefits 
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of self-archiving and data sharing via institutional repositories; inadequate 
provision of newer-generation software and infrastructure to facilitate easy 
deposit, storage, and retrieval; shortage of funding for ongoing management, 
safeguarding, and migration of data; limited institutional guidelines around 
preferred formats and licensing requirements to present research data in more 
findable, accessible, interoperable, and reusable (FAIR) ways; and low levels of 
staff training to encourage the uptake of OA and open scholarship—all of which 
can cause frustration and reduce motivation.” These barriers can be compounded 
in cases where there are hosting arrangements with external organizations.” 
While university institutional repositories are pivotal for the creation of a 
more dynamic approach to open scholarship, they can be siloed.*? Working 
closely with ICT staff and platform providers, senior librarians and university 
administrators can plan and design more open infrastructure. As noted, there 
are calls for greater collaboration to connect standalone repositories into larger 
networks. With the range of software and repository solutions expanding, there 
is a need for sector-wide protocols and standards to ensure ideal functionality 
and interoperability of systems.” 


Financial and Legal Factors 


The open scholarship movement has focused on unrestricted “free” access to 
enhance scholarly communication. Yet providing OA to research publications 
can involve costly processing charges, representing a “financial elitism” that 
goes against principles of openness.” While universities may offer monetary 
assistance for gold OA, when this is available it tends to be provided to researchers 
publishing in top-tier journals—once again placing emphasis on traditional 
standards and favoring the large international publishers. It is reasonable to ask 
why budgets for research should have to incorporate article processing charges 
(APCs) or book processing charges (BPCs) for OA publishing when research 
outputs could be made freely and immediately available via alternative means. 
Many institutions are lobbying for change as mandates are being introduced that 
require researchers to place their work in OA venues. 

Making scholarly information more widely available in digital formats 
has, however, also raised complex questions relating to intellectual property 
infringement and copyright laws. Libraries, universities, and regulatory bodies 
have a responsibility to oversee and monitor use and reproduction of materials 


to guard against copyright infringement. Whereas publications almost always 
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attract copyright protection, ensuring that data are protected and able to be 
shared is more complicated, as copyright does not generally apply to data.” There 
has always been a balance to be struck between affording authors tighter control 
of their work and giving the broader public permission to distribute, reuse, and 
expand on this work. Changes to copyright regulations in many countries have 
been made to navigate these pressures,” yet knowing when a work falls into the 
public domain and how it can be used can still be difficult.” 

The barriers discussed so far show complexity at all levels in achieving 
open scholarship. Table 3.1 provides a summary of the kinds of barriers faced. 
While the list is extensive, the identification of as many barriers as possible is a 
necessary step toward addressing those that may apply in specific contexts with 


a view to managing or overcoming them. 


Overcoming Barriers 


Successful implementation of open initiatives depends on building a 
commitment to the philosophies of openness and broadening opportunities 
for more productive and readily available public access to knowledge.” This 
requires changes in approach across government agencies, funders, university 
administration, libraries, the research community, and the ICT industry. Table 3.2 
illustrates the roles that key stakeholders can play in this process. It focuses 
on positive strategies, approaches, and support that can facilitate the wider 
adoption and application of open scholarship principles. Individual researchers 
work within universities and institutes that are funded by government agencies, 
philanthropic entities, and industry groups. Their research is supported through 
libraries, scholarly communication societies, other universities, participants 
from the general public, and—of particular relevance to the humanities—by 
cultural and collecting institutions, including galleries, libraries, archives, and 
museums (GLAM).® Ultimately, their research materials are presented and 
shared through academic and commercial publishers, open knowledge groups 
and platforms, editors, journalists, institutional repositories, and via ICT. The 
motives for making research openly available may vary significantly among 
stakeholders, and yet there is a clear and urgent need for shared vision to create 
a more collaborative and open environment. 

Chapter 4 considers the issues raised in this and earlier chapters through 
the lens of the humanities, including the challenges posed by diverse forms of 
research outputs and data. 
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Table 3.1 Barriers to Open Scholarship 


Socioeconomic, 
cultural, and 
equity 


Institutional and 
policy 


Limited coverage, stability, and affordability impedes access to 
the internet for a large portion of the global population. 

Low digital literacy hinders online participation and 
contributes to the digital divide. 

The overall costs involved in making research openly available 
can be prohibitive. 

Where filtering or censorship restrictions are imposed, the 
barriers to digital inclusion are intensified. 

Issues of privacy and cultural sensitivity can present complex 
challenges. 

The lack of infrastructure, tools, or skills to participate in 

the digital environment further exacerbates socioeconomic, 
geographic, cultural, gender, and other forms of inequality 
and exclusion within and across borders. 

North American and European publishers and platforms 
dominate the distribution of OA research outputs, reinforcing 
global North-South divides. 

Open access journals produced by international publishers 
reinforce overrepresentation of dominant primary language 
groups (English; also Mandarin, Spanish, and Arabic). 

The fees for big-deal publisher packages render them 
unaffordable for much of the world. 

The expense of collecting high-quality data inhibits research 
in many countries. 


There is a lack of incentives, recognition, and training for the 
open sharing of research. 

Faculty and research leaders often do not have clearly 
articulated institutional backing to promote open approaches. 
Limited staff awareness or understanding of the merits of 
open scholarship slows implementation and uptake. 

The culture of “publish or perish” limits development of new 
forms of open scholarship and engagement. 

The perception of lack of prestige continues for many OA 
journals. 

Open scholarship is given low priority in the face of 
competing demands relating to maintaining high productivity 
levels, including funding applications, administration, 
teaching, and other duties. 

University ranking systems continue to focus on scholarly 
publication and citation analysis rather than on the sharing of 
knowledge through open platforms and repositories. 

There is a lack of global agreement and guidelines to fully 
implement open scholarship policies, which vary from 
country to country. 
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Technical and e Librarians and ICT staff need time, opportunities, and 
operational resources to advocate for the benefits of self-archiving and 
data sharing via institutional repositories. 

e There is an ongoing need for software and infrastructure 
upgrades. 

e Funding is required for ICT services, infrastructure, and data 
management, migration, and preservation. 

e Clear institutional guidelines are required for preferred 
formats and licensing requirements to present research data in 
more FAIR ways. 

e Staff professional development is needed to encourage the 
uptake of OA and scholarship. 

e Sector-wide protocols and standards are required to foster and 
support interoperability of institutional repositories. 


Financialand — « ‘there isa scarcity of funding for open resources and practices. 
legal e Costly APCs and/or BPCs continue to primarily benefit large 
international publishers. 
e Lengthy embargo periods exist to protect publisher revenues. 
e There is a risk of open scholarship practices infringing 
intellectual property and copyright laws. 
e Ensuring data are protected can be complex, as copyright does 
not apply to data. 
e No widely agreed-upon large-scale solutions are available for 
providing cost-effective OA for books. 


Table 3.2 The Role of Stakeholders in Promoting Open Practices 


Stakeholder Key Roles 
Groups 
Researchers Researchers are the main producers and users of research 


outputs and data, and they can actively collaborate with all 
stakeholders so that results are made available in formats 
that are easily discoverable, usable, understandable, and 
preservable to ensure accuracy and quality, and for reuse. 
They are most likely to engage in open research if they are 
actively supported, that is, if the academic environment 
incentivizes, recognizes, and rewards open scholarship; 
provides infrastructure, training, and time; offers financial 
assistance to cover the costs of making publications openly 
accessible; and delivers data management services and 
platforms for storing and sharing research outputs. 


Universities Universities and research institutions can work together 
and research with scholarly societies, funding agencies, publishers, and 
institutions the ICT industry to emphasize the importance of open 


approaches that cater to researchers. There is a need to 
establish agreed-upon standards and develop university 
ranking systems that encourage public engagement and 
benefit rather than remaining focused on traditional 
bibliometric indicators. 


(Continued) 
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Table 3.2 (Continued) 


Stakeholder 
Groups 


Key Roles 


Libraries and 
institutional 
repositories 


Academic and 
commercial 
publishers 


Journal editors 


Collecting 
institutions/ 
GLAM sector 


Public and 
private funding 
agencies 


ICT industry and 
infrastructure 
groups 


Global or regional 
entities and 
initiatives 


Engaged citizens 


Librarians can be key advocates for open scholarship, 
supporting researchers to make outputs and data more 
openly available. Institutional repositories enable research to 
be more discoverable, accessible, reusable, transparent, and 
sustainable (DARTS). 


Publishers facilitate scholarly communication and can play a 
crucial role by adapting their publishing policies to support 
OA and by using Creative Commons licensing to ensure that 
academic publications reach a wider readership. 


Journal editors can play a significant role in promoting open 
practices. Through communicating the benefits of OA 
publishing to the academic community (including authors, 
peer reviewers, and editorial boards), journal editors can 
take a leadership role in helping to transform the publishing 
landscape. 


Collecting institutions are custodians of some of the most 
significant source materials for research in many disciplines, 
especially in the humanities. The GLAM sector can 
proactively expand OA to content and data for research 
purposes and for the preservation of cultural heritage. 


In addition to mandating that all publications resulting from 
funded research should be published via OA journals or 
platforms, public and private funding agencies can promote 
optimal use and reuse of data, and they can play a central 
role in raising awareness of the importance of sound data 
management practices. 


ICT technicians and system designers can support university 
librarians and senior administrators and can plan and 
provision institutional infrastructure to be as open and 
interoperable as possible. 


Global entities, such as the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), can 
promote international policy directives and open research 
initiatives, and in so doing help in gaining the support 
of governments and major funding agencies. Regional 
initiatives can foster awareness, education, and uptake at the 
local level. 


Engaged citizens can play an active role in enabling open 
scholarship through increased participation and engagement 
including via crowdsourcing; assisting in collection, 
curation, and transcription; gathering new ideas; and 
helping solve problems through open collaboration. 


Toward the Open Humanities 


This chapter explores a wide range of issues and opportunities relating to 
open scholarship in the humanities, arguing that there is a need to develop a 
stronger framework in which to enable open humanities rather than simply 
reapplying approaches drawn from open science. While the humanities and 
sciences share a common commitment to many of the core principles driving 
the open scholarship movement, aspects of scholarship in the humanities have 
different aims, purposes, and methodologies from those of the sciences, so they 
may be enabled or supported differently by openness, in response to the varied 
disciplinary contexts and research workflows relevant to knowledge production 
and sharing in this broad domain. The discussion begins by reviewing significant 
differences between the humanities and sciences in approach and outputs before 
focusing on humanities open access publishing and emerging publication 
formats, data sharing, the development of research infrastructure, and social 


and community-based forms of knowledge creation. 


Open Science or Open Humanities? 


Discourse on open scholarship, as noted through this book, has, to date, 
centered predominantly on open science (OS)—a term first used in relation to 
the sciences’ but now often extended to cover all disciplines, including those of 
the humanities: 


Open science (OS) comprises a set of institutional policies, infrastructure 
and relationships related to open access publication, open data and scientific 
resources, and lack of restrictive intellectual and other proprietary rights with 
the goal of increasing the quality and credibility of scientific outputs, increasing 
efficiency, and spurring both discovery and innovation.’ 
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Broadly, open scholarship, across the sciences or humanities, enables increased 
access to knowledge, facilitates the sharing of scholarship through collaborative 
networks, and improves research standards through greater accuracy, integrity, 
accountability, replicability, and generalizability.’ However, the use of the 
umbrella term open science to cover all disciplines itself plays a role in prioritizing 
the sciences over the humanities in the context of open scholarship. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) Recommendation on Open Science defines OS in a way that includes 
the humanities and also highlights multilingualism: 


Open science is defined as an inclusive construct that combines various 
movements and practices aiming to make multilingual scientific knowledge 
openly available, accessible and reusable for everyone, to increase scientific 
collaborations and sharing of information for the benefits of science 
and society, and to open the processes of scientific knowledge creation, 
evaluation and communication to societal actors beyond the traditional 
scientific community. It comprises all scientific disciplines and aspects of 
scholarly practices, including basic and applied sciences, natural and social 
sciences and the humanities, and it builds on the following key pillars: open 
scientific knowledge, open science infrastructures, science communication, 
open engagement of societal actors and open dialogue with other knowledge 


systems.* 


The above definitions of OS align with the whole-of-ecosystem approach to 
open scholarship, which, as discussed, aims to enable researchers, policymakers, 
industry, and engaged citizens to draw from, borrow, repurpose, and build on 
already developed research outputs, methods, and data. They not only align with 
the mandate of open scholarship to disseminate knowledge but also allow for 
reviewing and checking of study designs, data, and analysis when these are made 
openly available.° 

While definitions of OS and accompanying policies have increasingly sought 
to include all disciplines rather than having a bias toward the sciences, the 
reality remains that the requirements of the humanities are not as often taken 
into consideration as those of the sciences. Compared with science, technology, 
engineering, and mathematics (STEM) fields, the humanities have been relatively 
slow to engage with and take advantage of the open scholarship movement— 
for many reasons.° While development of the Budapest Open Access Initiative, 
Bethesda Statement, and Berlin Declaration (BBB) involved representatives from 
the humanities, the principal drivers of open access (OA) and open scholarship 
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policies had their origins in the sciences, with the humanities very much on the 
sideline.’ 

Strong arguments can be made for considering the particular issues and 
needs of the humanities separately and advocating for open humanities as a key 
area of open scholarship. Although many aspects of open humanities necessarily 
need to follow the approaches and standards developed in OS and the broader 
open scholarship movement, there are also opportunities for the humanities to 
develop their own frameworks for openness and to participate in and reap the 
benefits of open scholarship on a much larger scale than is currently the case. 
According to an early working definition over a decade ago, “the open humanities 
are those aspects of the humanities aimed at democratizing production and 
consumption of humanities research”? Yet beyond having very different 
publishing practices, discussed in the next section, other notable differences 
set the humanities apart and require separate consideration. These differences 
relate not only to applications of openness but also, more fundamentally, to the 
epistemologies and histories of the humanities and sciences. Representing two 
very distinct realms of research and work, they have often been referred to as the 
two cultures, the term C. P. Snow used in his influential Rede Lecture of 1959, 
which continues to apply.’ 

In policy and practical discussions of open scholarship, there has tended 
to be little consideration of substantial differences between the epistemologies 
underlying the humanities and sciences. Scientific methods supported by 
positivism start with a tightly defined theory from which a hypothesis can be 
deducted, tested, verified, replicated, and generalized to represent a broader 
group of phenomena.” Scientific research often sets out from the starting 
point of a hypothesis to be proved or disproved. The theoretical assumption 
around positivism is that research should be objective, tangible, and governed 
by universal and rational laws—employing, for example, random sampling, 
high levels of measurement, and reductive data analysis to explain, predict, and 
discover causes and consequences." Research in the humanities, by contrast, 
centers on interpretivism and critical analysis to explore how social worlds are 
constructed, interpreted, and assigned meaning, and how they may be shaped 
by conflicts, tensions, and contradictions that could influence individual and 
social behaviors and beliefs—and change over time. Humanities scholars thus 
tend to use inductive approaches to gain a deeper consideration and subjective 
interpretation of reality as people see it to be, rather than seeking the objectivity 
of the sciences that is focused on the goal of unbiased, systematic, and logical 


outputs that separate facts from values. In the humanities, personal interpretation 
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and values-based critical analysis are important dimensions of scholarly 
investigation.'? Operating in nonlinear and nonuniform ways, the philosophies 
underlying the humanities are likely to be dependent on a culture of debate to 
generate questions and engage with a variety of methods of analysis through, 
for example, source criticism, hermeneutics, nuance, contextual meaning, and 
phenomenology. These encourage rational exchange and communication for 
deeper understanding and knowledge production but do not necessarily seek 
answers or closure." 

While such generalizations about cultural differences between science and 
humanities disciplines necessarily represent major simplifications, especially 
since so many disciplines fall under each of those headings, differences 
between the two realms can be identified and need to be acknowledged 
in order to focus attention on the humanities as something other than a 
subcategory of science. Within a discussion on the functioning of disciplines, 
Michel Foucault writes, 


In reality, the disciplines have their own discourse. They engender ... apparatuses 
of knowledge (savoir) and a multiplicity of new domains of understanding. ... 
[At] the advance front of the exact sciences the uncertain, recalcitrant, confused 


dominion of human behaviour has little by little been annexed to science." 


After six decades, C. P. Snow’s analysis still has relevance: “The reasons for 
the existence of the two cultures are many, deep, and complex, some rooted in 
social histories, some in personal histories, and some in the inner dynamic of 
the different kinds of mental activity themselves”! The humanities tend to place 
more emphasis than the sciences on open-ended exploration, experimentation, 
cultural context, theoretical critique, and human emotion. These characteristics 
influence the ways and extent to which scholarship can be made openly available. 
Such basic differences in approach also have flow-on effects for developing 
open solutions. There are, for example, differences in workflow that separate 
the humanities and sciences and have a bearing on how the results of research 
can be made open. The sciences place emphasis on transparency, replicability, 
reusability, and, in some contexts, industrial applicability, principles that are 
not readily transferred into the humanities or have a different meaning there.” 
Open scholarship can involve making different stages of the workflow openly 
available, which can include the use of different formats to communicate early 
findings, observations, data sources, annotations, and final outputs. Each of 
these stages for the humanities may require different steps in the workflow 
lifecycle, from the collection of literature, artifacts, images, or recordings to 
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data aggregation, annotation, analysis, critique, and summation. There are 
also implications for peer review, quality assurance, editing, communication, 
dissemination, and translation. It is often observed that, unlike the sciences, the 
humanities have a culture of individual rather than team-based research, with 
sole-authored rather than collaboratively produced outputs prioritized. While 
this aspect has been changing in some areas—such as the digital humanities, 
where collaborative research is often the norm—it remains the case in many 
fields. 

One of the core characteristics and strengths of humanities research 
is the sheer diversity of disciplines encompassed, as well as different time 
periods, geographies, philosophies, languages, and cultures. The breadth 
of research that is covered by the term humanities is so extensive that the 
development of an open humanities culture provides a potential gateway to 
a vast wealth of new connections and collaborations—spanning disciplines 
including ancient and modern languages, history, archaeology, anthropology, 
geography, literature, law, politics, and religion, to list only a few. In practice, 
the humanities are made up of many and varied disciplines that each have 
their own agenda, history, and directions, and manifest differently around 
the world across languages and national systems. Consequently, the tangible 
products of the humanities tend to be quite different from those of the 
sciences and, as such, can be presented through a multitude of communication 
channels and formats. Source materials may be analog or digital and may 
exist in widely distributed forms online, as in the case of social media. Many 
bring with them complexities in terms of presentation and preservation, and 
intellectual property and copyright issues. Digital reappropriation, revision, or 
alteration—for example, of music and artwork—can pose particular problems 
that are not the same as in the sciences." The sharing of data or digital content 
in the humanities, especially involving images, film, and recordings from 
secondary sources, may be subject to further laws and restrictions. Legal and 
technical barriers can also limit academics’ capacity to deposit unreviewed 
materials such as datasets, primary materials, archival collections, images, 
and multimedia assets in repositories. Culturally sensitive information 
cannot be made open, as often is the case with Indigenous knowledge. While 
the sciences are also vast in scope and have a plethora of subspecializations, 
there has been stronger support at the discipline level for global coordination 
of science data sharing that again relates back to fundamental differences 
in how science research is undertaken, which has had the effect of further 
advantaging OS scholarship. 
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Open Access Publishing in the Humanities 


The open scholarship movement began with a focus on OA publishing. 
Although much variation is present between disciplines, it is widely known that 
publishing and citation practices in the humanities are significantly different 
from those in the sciences. In the case of each discipline area, conventions have 
become established and entrenched. For the sciences, collaborative multiauthor 
publishing emphasizing and encouraging citation has served to speed up the 
circulation of new research for others to build upon further. This is one reason 
that publishing in the sciences has more immediately benefited from OA 
publishing models. Although open publication outlets for the humanities are 
gaining in prominence, relatively few humanities scholars are embracing these 
alternative channels.’? Humanities scholars, by and large, continue to conform 
to traditional disciplinary publishing practices” that have emerged out of long- 
standing traditions of sole authorship, as noted, and an approach to research that 
is less concerned with the immediate spread of findings, or citation, and more 
with producing original and often necessarily longer-length, enduring works 
of scholarship. Despite a changing landscape, humanities scholars continue 
to value books over journal articles as the most prestigious outputs.” Indeed, 
humanities academic committees continue to place the highest value on book- 
length publications for job promotion, tenure, and grant funding.” 

Various other reasons account for the lower uptake of OA publishing 
in the humanities, which relate to fundamental disciplinary differences, as 
well as a different trajectory of development over the past two decades since 
the beginning of the OA movement. Citation databases mostly cover journal 
articles rather than books and do not generally index book chapters. As such, 
some of the outputs most highly valued by researchers and institutions are not 
registered. Because publications in the sciences receive much wider coverage via 
citation, they can more easily be appraised through bibliometric counts.” In the 
long tradition of scientific publishing, citations have been regarded as a reliable 
measure of quality, but in the humanities they are less embedded and not as 
clearly aligned with traditions of research and publication. The humanities are 
then at a fundamental disadvantage if citation measures are used as a primary 
gauge of quality and impact.” The flow-on effect is that journal impact factors 
and overall citation rates in the humanities tend to be much lower than in the 
sciences,” and, considered alone, they are not a reliable indicator of the value or 


relevance of a published work. For researchers in the humanities, the result is 
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that citation alone is not a strong motivator. The variety of topics, contemporary 
and historical, within the humanities means that there is a very wide potential 
readership across multiple areas, which is not adequately represented by the 
current citation system.** The intended audience for specialized scientific 
publications is generally narrower or more clearly defined than in the humanities, 
and again this means that the sciences are better suited to academic citation 
analysis. A further difference is that while research results in the sciences, 
notably the “exact sciences,” are often treated as building blocks—with one set 
of findings directly enabling the next investigation—in the humanities, results 
are often less tangible and less solid. Researchers may not want to “build” at 
all but rather to disrupt established knowledge in the spirit of what Foucault 
referred to as an “insurrection of subjugated knowledges,” or they may simply 
want to explore neglected, forgotten, or marginal areas of knowledge. 

A publication on the topic of a newly discovered ancient human practice 
may initially have very few readers and even fewer citations in the short term, 
when compared with a work in the sciences responding to a pressing issue in the 
contemporary world. A rapidly produced, work-in-progress article on the topic 
of the next potential vaccine to protect against Covid-19 may be instantly read 
and referred to by millions around the world because ofits relevance to that global 
issue—around which recent experience has demonstrated an unprecedented 
effort at coordination and data sharing. Yet conversely, humanities research 
publications can have a very long influence and a longer tail of value, which may 
even increase over time. A work produced today that is not widely cited and 
has little immediate impact may become highly influential in the future. Many 
institutional and national research assessment exercises ask a researcher to list 
their main published work over a five-year period, when in the humanities some 
researchers’ most important and influential work could have been produced 
decades prior and, crucially, still be growing in relevance. These complex and 
interrelated factors concerning the differing cultures of publication and citation 
in the humanities and sciences point to wider questions linked with tensions 
between forms of assessment (discussed in Chapter 5). 

The challenges are compounded by the fact that leading databases—such 
as Google Scholar, Scopus, and Web of Science—currently primarily index 
English-language publications and research outputs, yet many valuable works in 
the humanities appear in other languages. Many such works are not discoverable 
or available for wider access.” Equitable openness in this context must mean 
making works and publications available in multiple languages in translation, 
or providing robust tools for multilingualism, as noted in the UNESCO 
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Recommendation on Open Science of 2021. Through embracing multilingual 
practices and formats, digital platforms and tools can help to preserve and 
sustain local languages and their cultural history, which also has implications 
for the communication channels that might be used to reach the participants 
or potential recipients of the research, in regional communities. While the 
dominance of English as the language of scholarly publication is also an issue 
in the sciences,” the problems of second-language delivery and access are 
heightened in the humanities across many disciplines because of their stronger 
focus on social and cultural matters rather than empirical findings. Led by 
the humanities, bibliodiversity is becoming a fundamental dimension of open 
scholarship, producing locally relevant knowledge, informing public debate, and 
helping build more inclusive societies.*! 

Other related factors set the humanities apart from the sciences in terms 
of OA publishing. Due to being at different stages in the development of open 
practices, there is greater representation of the sciences in open publishing. 
There is not yet an equivalent, for example, of the highly ranked not-for-profit 
OA mega-journal PLOS ONE published by the Public Library of Science. Many 
in the humanities consider newer OA publishers to be of lower quality than the 
established, top-tier commercial print publishers,” perpetuating a conservative 
publication culture.” “Predatory” publishers—many of them initially difficult to 
identify—have complicated this situation by confusing legitimate OA initiatives 
with a dubious publishing landscape that requires authors to pay OA fees 
while not guaranteeing adequate peer review, leading to potential reputational 
disadvantages or worse; publication in such outlets may actively work against 
a humanities researcher's career. Many humanities scholars continue to be 
resistant to OA publishing, in part due to lack of information or clear direction, 
but also owing to concerns about intellectual property, copyright licensing, 
plagiarism, and legitimacy of OA platforms.** There is a limit to how effective or 
comprehensive OA mandates for funded research will be in the humanities and 
social sciences, where unfunded research is extensive.” 

There are typically fewer sources of funding for OA in the humanities.*° 
As noted, the basic issue of affordability puts OA options beyond the reach of 
many working in the humanities, where budgets typically cannot cover article 
processing charges (APCs) or book processing charges (BPCs), and where 
institutions provide limited support outside the sciences. Overall, the funding 
issue has widened the gap between institutions that can and those that cannot 
afford this additional level of support. Open access subsidies are typically focused 
on the sciences, and on highly ranked journals, of which there are far fewer 
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in the humanities. Some niche areas have no such journals, and even relatively 
mainstream humanities disciplines may have only a handful, possibly with 
multiyear wait times to publication. Taking into account the across-the-board 
lack of funding for OA journal publishing in the humanities, the even greater 
expense of openly publishing books is an insurmountable barrier for most, even 
in institutions in developed countries.” Here again, the tradition of publishing 
long-form works in the humanities disadvantages the field when compared with 
the sciences, in the current context of a world moving toward open scholarship. 
Many observers would then point out that the cost of publishing in prestigious 
scientific journals can be extortionate, yet the cost for the research itself is also 
much higher in the sciences. The humanities sector was caught off guard by 
the mandates introduced to ensure that government-funded research be made 
open. The reality is that areas of the sciences had been preparing for this and 
already shifting their funding model to enable the transition.** While the sciences 
quickly began to adapt by building the costs of APCs into research budgets, the 
humanities have had a less-coordinated approach and less capacity to do so. 
However, despite all these differences in disciplinary cultures and the many 
challenges that have slowed uptake of open scholarship, major progress has 
been made toward establishing OA publishing services in the humanities. Open 
access publishing platforms—such as the Open Library of Humanities (OLH), 
Open Book Publishers, Open Humanities Press, OpenEdition, Knowledge 
Unlatched, Ubiquity Press, and Language Science Press—are developing new 
approaches to assist in covering the APCs and BPCs of OA. The Conversation, 
a not-for-profit network linking academics and journalists, enables humanities 
researchers to publish short topical articles under Creative Commons licensing, 
making findings and commentary rapidly available to much wider audiences. 
In addition to open publishing services, numerous bibliographic databases 
and digital platforms are emerging. In the humanities, these include the long- 
established Social Sciences Research Network (owned by Elsevier publishers 
since 2016), the Center for Open Science, and the highly recognized SciELO 
(Scientific Electronic Library Online network). The OAPEN (Open Access 
Publishing in European Networks) online library and publications platform is 
supporting the Directory of Open Access Books (DOAB). Open programs for 
free access to publications after the initial embargo, together with open repository 
aggregators of digital materials like OpenAIRE in Europe and LA Referencia in 
South America, support the discovery of open research outputs by collecting, 
organizing, and systematizing information on OA publications. Open Methods 
is providing access to the raw descriptions of methods, results, data, and code to 
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make the entire research process more transparent. In other examples, the Open 
Content Alliance, Internet Archive, and institutions such as the British Library, 
Digital Public Library of America, and National Library of Australia (to mention 
only a few) now have ongoing projects to create permanent, publicly accessible 
archives of digitized texts.” 

The contrast presented here between the humanities and the sciences is not 
to reinforce a difference or disagreement but rather to ask the question: how 
can humanities best benefit from and situate its publication practices within this 
changing environment for the greatest impact and reach of research outputs? 
Without adequate incentives, training, and funding for open scholarship (as 
discussed in the previous chapter), humanities researchers face the risk of 
missing the opportunity to play a leading role in setting future directions not 
only in their field but potentially across the many disciplines, cultures, and 
communities where their work could be made visible and accessible. 


Collecting, Sustaining, and Sharing Humanities Data 


While making data openly available has become increasingly common in the 
sciences, special challenges apply for the humanities. Humanities researchers 
draw upon large amounts of data, but few interpret or define this as “data” and are 
therefore less likely to systematically record it in a structured digital format that is 
readily understandable and usable by others.“ Many consider data as necessarily 
quantitative or numerical and would say that the term data oversimplifies the 
complex phenomena and often highly specialized material dealt with in the 
humanities.” Yet data can be understood as consisting of not just lists, tables, 
or matrices with organized, numerical, categorical, or ordinal information, but 
also all materials collected, produced, compiled, and used throughout stages 
of the research workflow life cycle. Data can comprise, for example, archival 
documents, cultural artifacts, oral histories, photographs, art, and audio and 
video recordings. Drawing on digital humanities methods, structured data can 
be analyzed using techniques such as data mining, modeling and visualization, 
deep mapping, network analysis, text encoding, and many other applications.“ 

Breakthroughs in computing have opened the way for quicker analysis and 
greater accuracy using very large datasets. The scientific response to address 
Covid-19 has shown the value of rapid data sharing. Engagement with big data 
has been essential for medical research and for many other areas of the sciences, 


yet across the humanities it is far less common. Humanities research often 
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involves small-scale, diverse datasets produced by a sole researcher, working, 
for example, in local contexts or language-specific communities. Although 
the humanities may not have the scale of data to match the sciences and may 
not seek it, massive quantities of cultural material and collections have been 
digitized over the last three decades, led by major institutions. However, these 
sources can sometimes be difficult to make openly available due to copyright 
or related restrictions, which may apply to material held in galleries, libraries, 
archives, and museums (GLAM), for example. This is further complicated in the 
case of “orphan works” where there may be limited knowledge of ownership* or 
legal guidelines for sharing.“ 

An issue that is particularly relevant in the humanities is that protection of 
sensitive personal data cannot always be guaranteed through anonymity.“ In 
such cases, “mediated access” as opposed to full OA can be used to ensure data 
integrity, often through password protection, allowing only some data to be used 
and reused by authorized parties and through the signing of ethical agreements. 
Publishers are increasingly calling for data availability statements (DAS) to 
show where datasets can be located and whether any restrictions apply. The All 
European Academies (ALLEA) has published a number of reports on how to 
harness open scholarship in the humanities.” The report on “Sustainable and 
FAIR Data Sharing in the Humanities”” offers recommendations for humanities 
data management. In some cases, there may be a need to consider possible limits 
to openness—for example, in safeguarding Indigenous knowledge by respecting 
cultural protocols and data sovereignty. The collective benefit, authority to 
control, responsibility, ethics (CARE) principles for Indigenous data governance 
were formulated in 2018 to specifically address Indigenous data sovereignty 
and stewardship. This recognizes the fundamental right of Indigenous peoples 
to control their cultural knowledge in digital environments in view of inherent 
“power differentials and historical contexts” The CARE principles affirm 
“the right to create value from Indigenous data in ways that are grounded in 
Indigenous worldviews"! 

Compiling and maintaining humanities data requires substantial funding, 
but the case is harder to make to governments and other funders because the 
return on investment is less clear or direct than in the sciences. Gathering data 
in medical research often has a well-defined goal with a direct, measurable 
benefit for human health. It is more difficult to quantify the value of fostering 
and maintaining cultural memory.” Yet collection of cultural data in digital form 
not only preserves culture but also assigns, confirms, and helps build cultural 
value and resilience. Investment in humanities data is not an investment in 
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knowledge of the physical world but of the world of thought, memory, emotion, 
imagination, creativity, belief, and ritual—in other words, the realm of human 


culture.” 


Humanities Infrastructure 


Long-term digital infrastructure is essential for all aspects of open scholarship, 
including for publication, data sharing, integration, documentation, and 
analysis, as well as for digital preservation. Infrastructures work at different 
scales, varying in purpose and function. They may bring together materials and 
centralize data, or link outward to external sources. They generally provide 
a discovery mechanism, so that digital assets and collections can be registered 
and found. Whatever their specific characteristics or goals, digital platforms 
of all kinds rely on comprehensive descriptive metadata for information to be 
accessible and reusable. 

In humanities research, infrastructures take many forms, yet as noted in the 
broader open scholarship context, this sector has not had the opportunity to 
develop such platforms as rapidly as the sciences. Infrastructure is often thought 
of in terms of equipment or facilities, but for the humanities, until only a few 
decades ago, the physical holdings of libraries and museums were the primary 
support system for research. Now, in the digital realm, there are multiple forms 
of infrastructure, enabling new kinds of research and providing interactive 
spaces and environments. The 2020 Principles of Open Scholarly Infrastructure 
(POSI)* set out to expand the range of infrastructural discussions beyond an 
emphasis on the sciences, noting, “In some parts of the world, science and 
technology are increasingly seen as being out-of-touch with the ethical, social, 
and cultural concerns of the communities within which they operate. We are 
concerned that infrastructures that focus exclusively on ‘science’ will simply 
further entrench the ‘two cultures’ divide and exacerbate this trend.”*° 

The open publishing platforms that have been referred to in this book are 
forms of infrastructure, as are institutional repositories. Openly available 
digitized source materials are increasingly being used as foundational 
resources for humanities research. Typically, humanities infrastructures 
draw together large collections of content and data and provide a connective 
environment for open discovery, access, investigation, and user contribution. 
They may be discipline-specific or thematically focused on a multifaceted 
issue. The value of digital infrastructures lies not only in the capacity to hold 
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and accumulate knowledge but also in the capacity to bring together otherwise 
fragmented collections and initiatives, pooling resources and enabling new 
sorts of inquiry.” 

The means to facilitate open solutions in the humanities have grown 
significantly over the past decade, with the backing of major consortia including 
GLAM institutions that are also supporting publicly accessible archives of 
digitized texts and offering integrated tools for their analysis. Some of the most 
recognized infrastructures are the multi-country partnerships and platforms 
across Europe. They include Common Language Resources and Technology 
Infrastructure (CLARIN),** Digital Research Infrastructure for the Arts and 
Humanities (DARIAH),” Europeana,® European Research Infrastructure 
for Heritage Science (E-RIHS),°' Open Access Infrastructure for Research in 
Europe (OpenAIRE),* and Open Scholarly Communication for the Social 
Sciences and the Humanities in the European Research Area for Social 
Sciences and Humanities (OPERAS).® These are only a sample of extensive 
global activity. 

A fundamental feature of much infrastructure for the humanities is enabling 
communities of interest and practice.“ Humanities Commons, launched in 
2016 with the support of the Modern Language Association and a grant from 
the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation in the United States, is an example of a 
people-centered collaborative network.® Collecting institutions are playing a 
central role in reaching wider audiences and accelerating OA to online resources 
through approaches that are greatly improving the availability and reusability 
of their digitized collections and source materials. Many such organizations 
are championing open sharing of cultural memory and history, often through 
collaborative projects developed in conjunction with university researchers. 
Time Machine,” for example, is an ambitious large-scale digitization and 
computing consortium established to use big data to help map, preserve, and 
gain new understanding of European history over time; it has also extended to 
other geographical contexts.® 

Use of digital infrastructure can help promote diverse perspectives, including 
supporting multilingual research. The Canadian Humanities and Social Sciences 
Commons (Canadian HSS Commons)” is a national bilingual network for 
distributing open materials and projects, supporting social scholarship. Looking 
at further initiatives from other parts of the world, the South African Centre 
for Digital Language Resources (SADiLaR)” is systematically digitizing and 
making available research data and educational programs related to the eleven 
official languages of South Africa. In India, where there are twenty-two official 
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languages, Knowledge Sharing in Publishing (KSHIP)” has been established as 
an open multilingual scholarly publishing platform for the humanities and social 
sciences.” The Pacific and Regional Archive for Digital Sources in Endangered 
Cultures (PARADISEC)” focuses on preserving endangered languages and 
associated cultural expressions. Time-Layered Cultural Map (TLCMap)” is 
another Australian example—a spatiotemporal infrastructure serving a wide 
variety of projects. The recently launched Australian Research Data Commons 
(ARDC) project HASS and Indigenous Research Data Commons aims to 
produce digital platforms and analysis tools to improve access to Australia’s 
HASS (humanities, arts, and social sciences) and Indigenous knowledge, with 
an emphasis on Indigenous data sovereignty.” Australia, where this book's 
authors are based, has other established infrastructures, such as Austlit,”° 
AusStage,”” Design and Art Australia Online,” and the Humanities Networked 
Infrastructure (HuNI).” 

Societal and cultural divides of all kinds are manifest in computing 
practices and in data selection, development, cost structures, and many 
other facets of humanities infrastructure. Aggregating data from numerous 
sources can reveal patterns that were previously invisible, making inherent 
biases, omissions, and power relations more apparent.® This is especially the 
case when historical documentation is digitized and made openly available. 
Centuries of collecting regimes, with their priorities and blind spots, gaps, 
erasures, and silences, come into clearer focus. With increasing engagement 
by humanities communities in the processes of incorporating broader input 
into the design of infrastructure, steps are being taken toward recognizing and 
reimagining open scholarly systems as bearers of cultural values and agents of 


social change.*! 


Community-Based Open Knowledge 


For centuries, academics, researchers, curators, and collectors have collaborated 
with engaged members of the community—“gifted amateurs’—in what is 
now called citizen science. Among the most well-known cases was the British 
government's offer in 1714 of a monetary prize to anyone who could come up 
with a way of measuring a ships longitudinal position.” In 1879, the Oxford 
English Dictionary appealed to the public to supply lexicographers with the 
spelling, definitions, and meanings of rare words in magazines, journals, books, 


letters, and newspapers.” There are many other examples around the world. In 
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the mid-1990s, citizen science was conceived of as research that is partially or 
wholly conducted by nonspecialist volunteers. It can be defined as “projects in 
which volunteers and scientists work together to answer real-world questions.” 
Interaction between experts and the public grew dramatically when the internet 
enabled real-time exchange of ideas and content. It is instructive to recall Tim 
Berners-Lee’s comment: “The Web is more a social creation than a technical 
one. I designed it for a social effect—to help people work together—and not 
as a technical toy.’ Communities can play an active role in problem-solving, 
communication, and knowledge translation through open cooperation.** 
Community-based open knowledge, in all its forms, has particular relevance 
for the humanities, especially in terms of the current “impact” agenda that is 
encouraging researchers to respond to pressing contemporary concerns and 
show how their investigations are making a difference and engaging the public. 
Academics are experimenting with citizen humanities approaches that support 
and value connecting with communities “to engage with members of the public 
who may not be traditionally aligned with, or an expected audience for, academic 
work?’ 

Related to citizen science, the term crowdsourcing was coined by Jeff Howe, 
editor of Wired, in 2006. He described how businesses could use the internet 
not only for “outsourcing” their work but also for “crowdsourcing” it. This can 
be defined as “the use of available platforms and communications networks 
to distribute tasks amongst large numbers of interested individuals, working 
towards a common goal.”® Enlisting virtual crowds has enabled organizations 
to reduce costs and enhance economies of scale through co-creation.” 
Established online crowdsourcing services such as Amazon Mechanical Turk,” 


Microworkers,” 


and Zooniverse”’ host myriad projects, with volunteers (paid 
and unpaid) completing tasks that technology alone cannot achieve.” Like 
citizen science, crowdsourcing projects can delegate jobs to the public such as 
collecting, cataloging, and annotating, or invite input through involvement in the 
entire process from conceptualizing, framing, and setting up a research agenda 
and methodology to analyzing outcomes.” These processes and relationships 
are also referred to using other terms such as collective intelligence, communal 
and peer engagement, crowd wisdom, mass collaboration, participatory practice, 
and user-powered systems. 

The wealth of local and firsthand knowledge that can be crowdsourced adds 
depth and detail to social and cultural projects where individual and situated 
experience can provide crucial understanding. For the humanities, this can 


include participation in a range of tasks, such as transcribing handwritten text; 
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correcting digitized content; categorizing and cataloging information with 
structured, descriptive metadata; collaborative tagging; implicit and explicit 
linking of data; providing contextual details for artifacts; locating complementary 
objects to be included in an online collection; recording memories and intangible 
heritage; commenting and offering critical reflections; mapping visual, spatial, 
and cultural representations; translating content; and co-curation.” The 
“crowd” within humanities and cultural heritage crowdsourcing projects does 
not necessarily comprise large groups of people but can be a small number of 
interested and engaged citizens who may already have a relationship with the 


topic in question.” “ 


Nichesourcing” targets a niche community with identifiable 
proficiency or background.” 

Crowdsourcing can provide input where information or expertise is limited. 
The world’s largest reference work, Wikipedia,” is an example of mass online 
public contribution that has shifted the boundaries between knowledge creation 
and dissemination.’ The Transcribe Bentham project, started in 2010, is an 
early exemplar of crowdsourcing in the humanities.'°' CrowdHeritage’”’—an 
open platform assisted by the European Commission—is using crowdsourcing 
to improve the metadata of Europeana. Some of the most successful initiatives 
have been developed in the GLAM sector to encourage members of the public as 
volunteers and communities of interest to interact with, explore, and interpret, 
contextualize, and enrich collections. Trove, at the National Library of Australia, 
is regarded as a world-leading example of crowdsourcing.“ Planned in 2008 as 
a portal to the National Library of Australia’s discovery services, it has become 
highly successful, with volunteers correcting the optical character recognition 
(OCR)-digitized content of Australian newspapers. To date, the public program 
has seen over 430 million lines of text corrected.!° 

Along with the benefits, crowdsourcing presents known challenges. Ethical 
issues around “free labor” remain a concern.’ There are also hidden costs,” as 
involving participants can be complex and time-consuming, requiring purpose- 
designed platforms and interfaces, and systems for checking, moderating, and 
processing contributed materials. Even so, crowdsourcing represents one of the 
most visible and widespread examples of two-way open humanities in action. 
The capacity to empower community members through seeking and utilizing 
their input to add to or modify existing understandings sets it apart from the 
kind of open approach that permits entry into spaces where scholarly knowledge 
can be viewed but not altered. By allowing movement in both directions with 
the public, crowdsourcing offers one of the more free and democratic types of 


openness. 
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Many forms of open scholarship, despite growing uptake, are not generally 
recognized by the systems that evaluate research performance and impact in 
universities. The next chapter addresses the issue of institutional reporting and 
measurement, which relies heavily on traditional bibliometric and citation data, 
and makes the case for changes in policies and practice to acknowledge the 
relevance and value of open approaches in the contemporary world. 
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Reshaping How Universities Assess 
Research Impact 


This chapter explores tensions between university policies that aim to increase 
and demonstrate research impact through external engagement, and the 
continued emphasis on appraising academic excellence at the individual, 
discipline, and national levels according to conventional bibliometric methods 
and citation analysis. The discussion considers a range of issues influencing 
research assessment processes and indicates how changes in evaluation, 
including greater use of altmetrics and open peer review, might foster further 
uptake of open scholarship. 


Bibliometrics and Impact Factors 


A paper published in the journal Science in 1927 is regarded as the first to use 
citation counts as an indicator of the significance of scientific research.’ The 
practice of citing the work of others grew along with the increasing number of 
scholarly publications, especially the exponential rise in the number of academic 
articles appearing after the Second World War. In 1964, American linguist 
Eugene Garfield pioneered the Science Citation Index, designed for systematic 
tracking of citations between papers.’ For libraries needing to carefully consider 
which publications to prioritize for purchase, such an index made it possible to 
know not only the number of citations of an individual article but also those 
relating to a particular journal, thereby facilitating both author and journal 
“impact factors,’ as they would become known. 

The term bibliometrics, first used in 1934 to describe “the measurement of 
all aspects related to the publication and reading of books and documents,” 
now refers to a vast field of statistical inquiry. Underpinned by the rapid 
data sharing made possible by online publishing and the internet, citation 
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analysis is an ever-growing field. Whereas citations were previously extracted 
manually, nowadays automated analysis tools are used to compute various 
impact measures, drawing on millions of citations to illustrate and map large- 
scale patterns across different disciplines, including the reach and influence of 
the most highly cited scholarly articles. Automated systems are sophisticated 
and relatively inexpensive, and provide easily accessible, instant, objective, 
and replicable results that can be scaled up from single researcher to faculty, 
university, and whole-of-country outputs. The h-index was developed in 2005 to 
rank authors based on their publication activity and citation levels.° 

The widespread use of new systems for automated citation indexing has led 
to even greater dependence on the use of citation analysis for assessing research 
significance and influence. Despite the prevalence and efficacy of such analysis, 
however, there is criticism of the reliance on bibliometrics as an accurate and 
independent indicator of research quality. Mounting commentary suggests 
that these measures are theoretically weak, time dependent, highly platform- 
specific, unsuitable for many subject areas, and limiting in terms of language 
and accessibility; moreover, they risk oversimplification or misrepresentation.° 
Citation counts, impact factors, and the h-index may be poorly interpreted or 
misused,’ and sole reliance on publication-related citation data can at best offer 
a one-dimensional understanding of the value of research. A long-running and 
principal concern relates to why a publication is being cited.* There are very 
different possible motivations for citing the work of others. A citation may be 
supportive, used to provide an example, outline a theory or methodology, or 
illustrate a new creative work; however, it might also be negative and critical 
of the source cited.’ Mainstream topics tend to generate more citations,” and 
there is a possibility of lowered standards driven by competition to be visible 
regardless of quality." 


Evaluating Scholarly Work 


Over the past two decades, there have been growing calls worldwide by 
government and funding agencies for universities to demonstrate the value and 
significance of their research—for greater accountability and transparency, and 
to justify public investment. Mandates to provide open access (OA) to outputs 
are a key response.” Although many funding bodies acknowledge and value 
translational research and cross-sector partnerships, universities continue 


to adhere to a career progression framework that rewards researchers based 
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on individual achievements and values conventional publications (in many 
disciplines giving priority to sole or first authorships) over digital products or 
tools designed for wider knowledge dissemination and reuse." 

The long-standing publish-or-perish culture remains one of the most 
significant disincentives to open practices, with deep-seated biases toward 
prestigious publishers that committees judge favorably for tenure and 
promotion.’ Open practices, especially those that fall outside traditional 
reward systems, run the risk of negatively influencing faculty evaluation and 
harming career advancement." Many perceive the self-archiving of research in 
institutional repositories as a cumbersome administrative requirement rather 
than a way of maximizing the value and reach of their work.'® Even those who 
are aware of OA options may only selectively experiment with them, following 
for the most part traditional publication practices. This has led to a situation 
where “one of the most noticeable current themes in the OA field is that there 
continue to be significant levels of disinterest, suspicion, and scepticism about 
OA amongst researchers.’”” For the performance of academics and universities to 
be considered in terms of the contribution they make in society, universities will 
need to reshape their assessment processes to acknowledge those who engage 
in outreach activities and open scholarship. To implement this shift in focus, 
innovative approaches and evaluative frameworks are required for capturing 
different forms of impact to show how research has improved society, culture, 
the economy, the environment, health, and quality of life—in other words, how 
these public benefits have occurred because of this new knowledge. 

Formal research evaluation schemes at the national level are starting to place 
more weight on evidence and illustration of the contribution that academics 
play in addressing key issues in society. The UK Research Excellence Framework 
(REF) is a notable example.’* It has explicitly set out that panels are not required 
to use conventional measures of publication channels, publisher classifications, 
journal impact factors, rankings, or lists to judge the quality of outputs.” 
Similarly, the European Commission, a major proponent of open scholarship, 
has trialed various models, including using inventories of case studies to assess 
societal influence of scholarly outputs, applying process evaluation and criteria 
developed for fields of inquiry as well as career stage.” In the United States, the 
Crowdsourcing and Citizen Science Act of 2015*! indicates that citizens should 
be encouraged to actively participate in research projects and in setting agendas 
and also be involved in evaluation.” Such models have raised awareness of the 
need to adapt research measurement according to different disciplinary fields 


and jurisdictions, as well as broader socioeconomic objectives.” 
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Assessment regimes in general, however, have remained slow to adapt. 
Entrenched systems of measurement, evaluation, and ranking directly determine 
the flows of federal funding in most national systems, and so a fresh outlook 
is required for there to be a change in policy and practice. While bibliometric 
indicators are likely to remain the dominant form of scholarly evaluation used 
by universities to appraise research quality, new ways of valuing engagement 
beyond citation metrics or publisher prestige are also needed. Traditional 
bibliometrics have limited capacity to show where original ideas and findings 
have been put into practice and how effective solutions have been, and they are 
not equally suited to all disciplines.” Assessing scholarly communication should 
also recognize and acknowledge different types of scholarly work. There are calls 
for more responsible use of metrics in general, as illustrated in recent policy 
documents, such as the San Francisco Declaration on Research Assessment 
(DORA),” the Leiden Manifesto for Research Metrics,”° and the Metric Tide 
Report.” 


Altmetrics for Assessment 


Alternative metrics—or altmetrics—have emerged over the past decade, aligned 
with the open scholarship movement, as a means of evaluating research activities 
from open sources.” The term was introduced in “Altmetrics: A Manifesto”? 
in 2010 and defined by its authors as “the creation and study of new metrics 
based on the social web for analyzing and informing scholarship”™ Altmetrics 
draw from a greater variety of data and sources, and also enable evaluation of 
a richer selection of end products, not only publications.’ Altmetrics can be 
described as a subset of scholarly metrics that include “indicators based on 
recorded events of acts (e.g., viewing, reading, saving, diffusing, mentioning, 
citing, reusing, modifying) related to scholarly documents (e.g., papers, books, 
blog posts, datasets, code) or scholarly agents (e.g., researchers, universities, 
funders, journals)??? 

The social web, with its many applications, fosters participation, interaction, 
and user-generated content.” For researchers, it can become a central aspect of 
scholarly communication, enabling them to actively connect with one another, 
build their profile, and freely disseminate ideas and findings to a larger audience. 
This can lead to increased communication and collaboration with the public, 
and as discussed in the previous chapter, it can encourage greater citizen 
participation in the design, planning, and implementation of research. Yet while 
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most academics are aware of social networking services and tools, only some 
routinely use these to develop or promote their work.** This is due in part to 
a perceived lack of trustworthiness related to underlying concerns about the 
commercial nature of many such services,” and it can also be a result of time 
constraints, uncertainty about which platforms are most effective, and lack of 
recognition in the university system.*° 

Online networking services such as Academia, ResearchGate, and LinkedIn, 
among plenty of others, each with different features, are providing online 
spaces and communities that support open scholarship in various ways. Unlike 
automated aggregators of bibliometric data, these services give more agency and 
control to researchers in how they present their work and to which audiences. The 
use of mainstream social media also encourages openness and sharing and helps 
build connections and networks, often reaching an even broader public. While 
circulation of published material is subject to the regulations and requirements 
of publishers, these platforms are offering alternatives to traditional publication 
channels and use of citation indices for assessing performance. Studies have 
shown that professionals, government, industry, and the public all access and 
use research but rarely cite academic publications.” The social web offers 
opportunities to capture how wider society is sharing and discussing scholarly 
works.’ 

The emphasis in altmetrics is on developing indicators that can reliably and 
validly determine the impact of scholarly works by observing and measuring 
various community user activities in online environments.” Altmetric measures 
include the extent and frequency of collaboration and interaction between 
researchers, multidisciplinary stakeholders, and the broader community, such 
as through community, radio, television, and media presentations; outreach 
events; and public influence stories via university websites and social media.“ 
These alternative metrics can also help universities in their efforts to overcome 
any negative “ivory tower” image by tracking website views, usage, circulation of 
content, and multiple other forms of public participation, including engagement 
with open online courses. Case studies can be used to map the contexts and time 
frames in which researchers and community stakeholders engage.“ 

There has been a notable expansion in the breadth and depth of available data 
for altmetrics, which can be sourced from numerous services such as Altmetric 
.com, Crossref Event Data, ImpactStory (formerly Total-Impact), PLOS Article- 
Level Metrics, and Plum Analytics.” These collate data and display indicators of 
how users are accessing scholarly works, and the extent to which academics are 


engaging in conversations with a broader public audience.* For example, Plum 
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Analytics aggregates five categories—citations, usage, captures, mentions, and 
social media—for sixty-seven different types of scholarly outputs that include 
journal articles, books, and datasets, as well as code/software, conference papers, 
designs, grants, live performances, presentations, press releases, standards, 
syllabi, visual arts, and videos, along with many others.“ Working closely with 
publishers, Altmetric.com is another popular service that sources, tracks, and 
reports metrics for a wide range of outputs.” 

Yet despite the apparent benefits, altmetrics have their own challenges. 
Whereas bibliometric data are relatively static, and biases and errors can be 
corrected, altmetric data sources are dynamic, and usage changes continually, 
so data for the tracking of engagement can quickly become outdated. As such, 
accuracy, consistency, and replicability are major issues.“ Linking social media 
use with societal influence can also be subjective and problematic.” Given that 
“there is no international methodological standard for assessing societal impact,’ 
it is likely that “simplistic metrics will prevail and will discourage research on 
strongly desirable societal objectives?“ While social media platforms have 
broad socioeconomic, demographic, and geographic reach, users are not 
representative of the general public. Moreover, like conventional bibliometrics, 
altmetric providers also focus on numerical scores to gauge usage or attention 
and rely on digital object identifiers (DOIs) or other identifiers that are typically 
assigned to traditional outputs.” Other challenges include differences in how 
data are sourced and analyzed, and the fact that most altmetrics services are 
owned by for-profit companies.” 

Even despite these issues, the use of altmetrics can be regarded as a more 
open and transparent option than standard bibliometrics, allowing new 
insights and also encouraging productive interaction and communication 
between academic and community stakeholders. Measuring attention does not 
necessarily indicate uptake or impact but, arguably, better illustrates the activity 
of scholarly communication. Hence, a combination of traditional bibliometric 
data based on citations complemented by altmetrics can give a fuller picture of 


societal influence.* 


Open Peer Review 


From the time peer review was first introduced, single- and double-blind review 
of publications has evolved into a rigorous and agreed-upon system for the 


effective scrutiny and validation of original research, ensuring expert-endorsed 
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publication of findings.’ Recently, however, the value of long-established 
peer review approaches has been questioned. Concerns relate to the choice of 
reviewers, their credibility, the time it takes to complete the review process, and 
the emphasis sometimes placed on a publication’s “technical soundness rather 
than on its novelty, originality, or significance.’ Proponents of open scholarship 
have made the case that the peer review process should be more transparent, for 
knowledge claims to be as robust as possible, and more interactive, to allow a 
dynamic culture of debate during and after publication, avoiding “gatekeeping.”™ 

In this context, open peer review is evolving as a viable alternative to typical 
peer review. As a general principle, this form of peer review identifies the names 
of reviewers, making reviewer selection, and often their comments, transparent 
and attributable. However, there are currently no accepted understandings of 
what constitutes open peer review, so some ambiguity remains. For example, 
while open peer review generally reveals the identity of authors and reviewers, 
it does not always do so.” Reviewer reports might be made openly available, but 
the names of reviewers may not be linked directly with individual reports. Even 
so, those in favor contend that open peer review adds accountability at all levels 
and gives clearer credit to the work of reviewing, acknowledging the time and 
commitment that reviewers provide to the process.” 

In some settings, open peer review can enable representatives of the broader 
community to evaluate, discuss, and add comments reflecting on a work’s merits 
or shortcomings, in addition to the comments of specialists.” For example, 
F1000Research provides consecutive versions of manuscripts along with 
reviewers’ comments, as well as scholarly reflections from readers, “recreating 
a scholarly dialogue?’ A further example is the hybrid print/digital book series 
Debates in the Digital Humanities, which allows registered readers to annotate 
and comment directly on sections of text, representing a form of critical 
commentary.” The process of open peer review can also be applied outside of 
more familiar contexts of journals or published books, in relation to online self- 
publishing, including academic networking websites and social media. Here 
again, altmetrics offer a legitimate option for evaluating the extent to which 
scholars are sharing their works. While self-publishing is not valued in regular 
scholarly terms, for some it may be a means to make their work more widely and 
immediately available without relinquishing rights or paying excessive fees to 
traditional publishers.” 

As this chapter has shown, new options are emerging and evolving for assessing 
research impact in ways that can productively support the open scholarship 
movement, but much work remains. The culture shift that is necessary has 
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begun, but old systems and conventions are deeply embedded and tenacious, 
not only in institutions but also in the attitudes of individual researchers for 
whom recognition and advancement have traditionally depended on individual 
success and, in the case of humanities, where the highest measure of successful 
scholarship has been the publication of a sole-authored book by a highly rated 
publisher. This has fostered a culture of solitary endeavor with outputs valued 
for their quality but not necessarily their capacity to reach others and potentially 
enrich people’s knowledge, understanding, and attitudes. 


Conclusion: Pathways to Action 


The open scholarship movement has undergone a profound transformation 
since its beginnings in the early twenty-first century, from a theoretical concept 
and call to action to an essential principle for research dissemination. The vision 
embodied by the BBB declarations—of knowledge being made more freely 
accessible and usable for research purposes and to the broader public—has 
come to bea reality and is expanding. The open scholarship drive has coincided 
with a period of massive growth and globalization of the research sector and of 
higher education.' During this time, as academic approaches and outputs have 
become increasingly digitalized, numerous aspects of scholarly communication 
have also evolved, with wide-ranging impacts on conventional formats and 
modalities used to present and utilize research. Three decades after the launch 
of the internet, advances in information, computing, and data technologies have 
reconfigured human interaction and social behaviors, including how we create 
and transmit knowledge.’ Possibilities are multiplying with new breakthroughs 
in artificial intelligence (AI), surveillance, robotics, the Internet of Things, 
3D printing, nanotechnology, biotechnology, and quantum theory, among a 
plethora of other areas.’ All will likely have a bearing on the future of openness 
in society. 

The field of open scholarship is again at a transitional moment due to the pace 
of change. The recent surge of activity outlined in earlier chapters particularly 
affects those disciplines that have been slower adopters, further widening the 
noted gap between the humanities and sciences. As institutions currently seek 
to fulfill the requirements of Plan S and other related mandates, major shifts 
are taking place nationally and internationally, aimed at reworking regulation, 
policy, funding models, and information and communications technology 
(ICT) development to achieve organizational and behavioral change. The core 
impulse of open scholarship, however, remains: to reshape the information 


environment so that academic inquiry can have the greatest impact for society. 
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Fundamentally, open scholarship wants to secure maximum collective value for 
investment in generating knowledge and learning by better connecting global 
research communities; by growing visibility, shareability, and discoverability of 
results; and by strengthening methods and practices in order to make findings 
more available and efficiently distributed, and able to be reused and adapted by 
wider publics with as few restrictions as possible. 

Most academics are aware of open access (OA), and many individuals and 
institutions are drawing on tools, resources, and frameworks for implementation 
and governance of open scholarship, including engaging with publishers in 
introducing alternative business models. In universities, established research 
approaches, disciplinary standards, and cultures of work continue to be rethought 
across all domains. Aided by fast technological innovation and the capacity 
to produce and analyze data that were previously unavailable or not findable, 
new mechanisms for evaluation and impact assessment are being developed to 
gauge the reach and influence of research, including giving greater recognition 
for open practices and external engagement. Embracing open scholarship can 
come at a cost to researchers and their institutions, especially in the humanities, 
due to systemic barriers. To move toward a culture that rewards openly sharing 
information will require modifying the existing review, promotion, and tenure 
criteria to explicitly recognize public engagement and knowledge transfer. In the 
process of encouraging the uptake of policy at individual, faculty, library, and 
university levels, there is a necessity for increased commitment to staff education 
and the ICT platforms required for effective open scholarship, as well as the 
provision of financial and career incentives. Universities can stimulate positive 
change by clearly promoting policies around issues such as OA publishing and 
open peer review, and equipping academics with the skills and means to be able 
to benefit from the use of leading-edge infrastructure to significantly engage 
with and support this global paradigm shift. 

Although the challenges are numerous, open scholarship is riding a wave 
of global acceptance and expansion. The digital environment offers new 
opportunities for outreach and collaboration that have barely begun to be 
properly explored. From the outset, the vision for openness has underscored 
the need for pathways for just, rightful, and inclusive information access 
for all citizens. Many factors have reduced access to knowledge, relating to 
socioeconomic circumstances, location, ethnicity, language, gender, age, and 
others. Open scholarship aims to address these and other barriers wherever 
possible. Critics have noted that although more research literature may now 
be freely retrievable through institutional repositories, this does not make it 
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comprehensible to all the potential users, particularly the broader public.* While 
questions persist around whether open scholarship can be truly democratic, the 
potential benefits are indisputable. Barriers to openness vary widely in different 
settings, with many challenges prevalent across the humanities, but in order to 
navigate these and maximize the gains, they need to be identified and addressed 
by institutional policymakers. 

While open scholarship is a worldwide movement with the chance to 
provide substantial benefits for universities, businesses, government, and 
nongovernmental organizations,’ it also involves a complex array of power 
relations that may not always be consistent with the goal of inclusive, equitable 
development. On the macro level, open scholarship policies have stemmed 
primarily from the Global North, creating new categories of exclusion with 
the prospect of exacerbating colonialist legacies in systems of scholarly 
communication and further disadvantaging already marginalized groups.° The 
rhetoric of openness-as-equity-and-democracy risks hiding very real imbalances. 
Being open does not equate to being unprejudiced or nondiscriminatory. 
Openness is not equity, but it can be a step toward it. Openness can expose 
inherent biases and make them more transparent. 

This book has identified key issues, highlighting them where possible from 
the perspective of the humanities. We believe that the humanities can play a 
particularly important role in encouraging open scholarship from a standpoint 
that is different from that of the sciences in that its disciplines fundamentally 
direct their attention more toward the human rather than the scientific values of 
the knowledge spectrum. The book does not lay claim to solving the issues raised 
and has not prescribed a particular means of doing so. It speaks to individual 
and institutional pressures and contexts, and to globally relevant dimensions 
of a wide range of concerns by acknowledging them and choosing examples 
from different parts of the world to actively emphasize linguistic, cultural, and 
economic factors. 

We also argue that to be effectual in the long term, open scholarship must 
be considered and fostered at a whole-of-system level—involving individuals, 
groups, and institutions—rather than seeing issues in isolation. By recognizing 
and addressing the barriers collaboratively with stakeholders, universities can 
lead the way in changing their culture and policy through long-term strategies.’ 
This requires more coordination and cooperation with national and international 
research councils, funding bodies, communities, and industry to produce and 
implement action plans, and to compel change not only at the institutional level 
but also, just as importantly, in the broader civic context.’ The opening up of 
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research is a two-way process, providing for citizen input as well as making 
expert research publicly available. The future success of the open scholarship 
movement will be dependent on extending and maintaining these pathways to 
facilitate access to the global arena of knowledge creation and to the treasure 


troves of the world’s research. 
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